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IWDSU Part of AFL-Cl0’s New 
Industrial Union Department 


NEW YORK—An Industrial Union Department with 66 affiliated unions and a membership of approximate- 
ly seven million members was born during the AFL-CIO Convention. The Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union 
is part of the new IUD, and delegates of the RWDSU took part in its formation. 


The establishment of the IUD lent fur- 
ther evidence to the amity prevalent at 
the. founding AFL-CIO convention. Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers 
was elected president of the new depart- 
ment without opposition. Pres: James B. 
Carey of the Electrical, Radio é& Machine 
Workers, was unopposed as _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Reuther’s acceptance speech pledged 
the IUD “will not be a political power 
bloc.” 

“It is being brought together to facili- 
tate the industrial unions, or those un- 
ions who have partial membership on an 
industrial basis, in coordinating and 
working together to solve special prob- 
lems they may have, and in making their 
maximum contribution to building and 
supporting the leadership of our new or- 
ganization in carrying forward its total 
work.” 


All former CIO unions except the 
Transport Workers have affiliated with 
the IUD. There are 35 former AFL 
unions in the new department. They 
have affiliated for all or part of their 
membership. 


The constitution for the new depart- 
ment provides for biennial conventions 
and an executive board made up of a 
representative of each department af- 
filiate. 


Whitehouse Named Director 

Al Whitehouse, veteran unionist and 
former director of Steelworkers District 
25 in Cincinnati, was named director of 
the IUD. 

Reuther explained that the IUD will 
have its own staff but will in no way 
engage in organizing work. This, he said, 
would be the function of the AFL-CIO 
organizing staff under the direction of 
John W. Livingston. 


He re-defined the objectives of: the 
IUD te include aiding and assisting 
affiliates in improving wages and 
working conditions, engaging in legis- 
lative activity in matters of interest to 
industrial unions, administering the 
CIO Organizational Disputes Agree- 
ment, and acting as a clearing house 
for information and experience among 
its affiliates. 


The unions from the former CIO which 
have affiliated with the IUD included, in 
addition to the RWDSU, Auto, Barbers, 
Brewery, Broadcast Employees, Commu- 
nications, Electrical Workers, Furniture, 
Giass, Government and Civic, Insurance, 
Leather, Lithographers, Marine Engineers, 
Marine and Shipbuilding, Maritime, 
Mechanics, Newspaper Guild, Oil, Chem- 


- ical and Atomic. 


Also, Packinghouse, Paperworkers, Ra- 
dio Association, Rubber, Shoe, Steel- 
workers, Stone and Allied Products, Tex- 


‘ the service. The rates under this service are $7.50 per 














tile, Transport Service, Utility, Wood- Blowers, Printing Pressmen, Bakery and 
workers, Clothing Workers. Confectionary, Cement, ~ Boilermakers, 


Former AFL affiliates which have en- D#stillery, Brick and Clay. 
rolled in the IUD for all or part of their Also, Coopers, Chemical, State-County, 
memberships include: Machinists, Car- Doll and Toy, Painters, Theatrical State 
penters, Office Employees, Plumbers, Employees, Firemen and Oilers, Tile Set- 
Electrical, Hotel and Restaurant, Hod ters, Upholsterers, Molders, Flint Glass, 
Carriers, Teamsters, Laundry, -Bridge, Potters, Retail Clerks, Agricultural, 
Operating: Engineers, Textile, Bottle Technical Engineers, Meat Cutters. 





eason 3 reelings 


The officers and staff of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union extend best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to RWDSU members and their fam- 
ilies. May the year ahead be one of peace and 
progress for all mankind! 








Paley Urges Locals to Check 
Bonding of Financial Officers 


NEW YORK CITY—Executive Sec. Jack Paley last week reminded all 
locals of the constitutional requirement that local officers or others who 
hold or who control union funds must be bonded against loss or theft. 


The locals have been provided with questionnaires which call for such coal 
tion as the names of members who are bonded, the 2 d 
amount of bond, the bonding company used, premium 
costs and period of coverage. Locals are asked to return 
this information to the International immediately. 


Paley also informed the locals that they may use 
the International Union’s bonding company, with which 
RWDSU holds a master contract. He said many locals 
are already bonding their financial officers through the 
International, and that other locals are welcome to use 





year for each thousand dollars of the bond. JACK PALEY 
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INFORMAL MEETING of leaders of two retail unions t20k place at founding convention of AFL-CIO, which 
Opened Dec. 5. Left to right, Sec. Treas. Alvin E. Heaps and Pres. Max Greenberg of RWODSU, Pres. James 
Suffridge and Sec.-Treas. Vernon Housewright of Retail Clerks latorndaienal Ass'n. 








In accordance with The Rec- 
ord’s publishing schedule, the 
next issue of the paper will be 
dated Jan. 22. Thus we'll be 
seeing you in four weeks, in- 
stead of the usual two. In the 
meantime, send in your news, 
features and photos! 
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KIAMESHA, -N. Y.— A host: of im- 
portant projects occupied three full 
days of meetings here Dec. 12, 13 and 
14 as the RWDSU Executive Board 
gathered for its first meeting follow- 
ing the merger of the AFL and CIO. 
Decisions on a number of these issues 
followed reports indicating the 
healthy condition of the International 
Union and its prospects for greater 
growth as part of the new AFL-CIO. 


The financial report by Exec. Sec. 
Jack Paley highlighted the fact that 
the International Union now has 
a surplus of about $100,000 and that 
this surplus will continue to grow on 
the basis of present income and ex- 
penditures, 


Pres. Max Greenberg’s report set 
the tone for the discussion and deci- 
sions that followed. Here are some of 
the highlights: 


@ Effects of the merger: RWDSU 
ranks in size among the first 25 unions 
of AFL-CIO; its integrity and auton- 
omy, like those of every other union, 
will be respected; the merger has 
created an atmosphere favorable to 
organizing the unorganized, and the 
RWDSU intends to continue and ex- 
tend its efforts to build the union. 


@ Relations with other unions: 
Steps are being taken to work out 
mutual assistance agreements “and 
joint activity with other imions in the 
same or related jurisdictions. 


@ RWDSU Welfare Plan, Strike 
Fund, and a Staff Retirement Pro- 
gram: The Board authorized the ap- 
pointment of committees to prepare 
specific programs in time for the next 
Board meeting n each of these pro- 
posals by Pres. Greenberg. 


@ Legislative and political activity: 
Pres. Greenberg stressed the impor- 
tance of political action during 1956 
and urged particular concentration 
on the campaign to extend minimum 
Wage coverage to retail workers (see 
page 9). 


Pres. Greenberg also dealt with 
other events that have taken place 
since the last board meeting in June, 
including visits by the top officers to 
Canadian locals, the New York area 
meeting of Nov. 1, the Midwest Area 
Conference on Nov. 5-6, and the 
RYVDSU’s participation in the recent 
CIO Southern Organizing Committee 
meeting. 


An extended discussion followed, 
during which representatives of many 
areas and locals discussed the presi- 
dent’s report in terms of their own 


particular 
adopted Pres. Greenberg’s proposal 
that a survey be undertaken of the 
entire union to determine the organ- 
izing potential in each area. 


Executive Board Hails Health of RWDSU, 


Plans Future Growth and Activities 


situations. The Board 


‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock re- 


ported on legislative, educational and 
political activities of the union, while 
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Pictured on this page are 10 of 
the many speakers at Executive 


Board meeting Dec. 12-14. 
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Managing Editor Bernard Stephens 


spoke on The Record, urging that 
greater use be made of the newspaper 
by the local unions. 


On the three specific proposals put 
forward by Pres. Greenberg—to estab- 


lish under International Union spon- 


sorship a welfare plan, a staff retire- 
ment plan, and a voluntary strike 
fund—there was enthusiastic support 
from the board members. Typical of 
those who commented was Earl Wolf- 
man of Local 30, Detroit, who said 


“If we are to organize, we must have 
an International strike fund to protect 


the newly organized units. The larger 








locals especially must participate if 
this fund is to succeed.” 


Samuel Ain, an actuary who has set 
up many union retirement plans, pre- 
sented an outline of some of the fea- 
tures that might be incorporated in 
an RWDSU staff retirement plan 
which would cover officers and staff 
of locals as well as those of the In- 
ternational Union. 


In other actions, the board approved 
Pres. Greenberg’s proposal that a 
memorial in honor of the late RWDSU 
Pres. Irving M. Simon be established. 
This would be in the form of a $5,000 
fund to endow a room in memory of 
Pres. Simon at the New York Cardiac 


Home. The fund is to be raised by 
contributions from each local. 


The board also voted approval of a 
$500 weekly contribution to the West- 
inghouse strikers for as long as the 
strike lasts. (see page 5). 


Pres. Greenberg received board ap- 
proval for his designation of Leon 
Davis, president of Local 1199, New 
York, as an.alternate vice-president, 
and of Paul Domeny, business man- 
ager of Local 1064, Detroit, as a mem- 
ber of the RWDSU General Council. 


Board members are shown during session at Kiamesha, N. ¥. 


Greenberg Describes State of Union 


KIAMESHA, N.Y.—Concluding the RWDSU Executive Board meeting, - 


Pres..Max Greenberg gave this pictur 
prospects for the future: : 

“Our union is in excellent shape, 
financially and organizationally. We are 
growing, and with the unification of 
labor our prospects for continued growth 
are better than ever. There is a new 
climate among unorganized workers, a 
new feeling of confidence that the huge, 
merged labor movement can protect 
them if they organize. We can avail 
ourselves of this new climate and build 


e of the state of the union, and its 





well-rounded local unions 
the many needs and desires 


* bers.” 
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AFL-CIO Plan Giant Organizing Drive 


By Henry Santiestevan 
Press. Associates 


NEW YORK—A huge organizing drive aimed 
at doubling union membership in the United 
States, and backed by a multi-million dollar 
fund, will be the first order of business for the 
newly-merged AFL-CIO. 

Some $4,000,000 already has been pledged by for- 
mer CIO unions for the organizing fund, Walter P. 
Reuther vice-president, told the delegates. Pledges 
from other unions are expected to more than double 
that amount. 

John W. Livingston, newly-named director of the 
organization, revealed that pooled resources of AFL- 
CIO internationals are expected to total upwards of 
$10,000,000 for financing the biggest organizing 
drive in the history of American labor. 

A strong resolution on organizing the unorganized, 
adopted unanimously on the closing day of the con- 
vention, pointed out that the approximately 17,000,- 
900 workers now organized represent only one out 
of every three wage and salary workers employed 
in the nation. 

“The trade union movement’s objective in the 
years immediately ahead must be at least the dou- 
bling of union membership,” the resolution said. 

Decision as to which specific areas will be the first 
objective of the tremendous organizing drive will 
probably be made at the Miami meeting in February 
of the AFL-CIO executive board, Livingston said. 

In a stirring talk in support of the organizing reso~ 
lution, Reuther said, “there is enough work to keep 
us all busy for many years to come if we work to- 
gether in America.” 


Distribution Trades a Target 


Reuther pointed out there was lots of organizing 
to be done in the chemical industry, the textile in- 
dustry, among teachers and white collar workers in 
the distribution trades, and in the building trades. 

“This is the opportunity to demonstrate that labor 
unity is not just a pious slogan, and that we can ap- 
ply that slogan to the practical task of working out 
the practical problems in carrying forth an organ- 
izational drive in every phase of America, in terms 
of every kind of union, both inal and ¢raft,” 
Reuther said. 

The delegates applauded strongly when Reuther 
said, “I say to you in all good conscience, no one in 
the leadership of this great and united labor move- 
ment ought to.be tolerated in being permitted to 
use the organizational funds of their union in the 
destructive kind of trade union cannibalism of 
trying to eat up the little fellow who can’t protect 
himself.” 

Reuther also sharply attacked the raiding of. a 
union by another when the first is out on strike. 

“I say if that happens between now and the next 
convention, any union guilty oughf to be read out 
of this united labor movement,” he said. 

The resolution on organizing pointed out that the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and “the vicious and mislabeled 





“right-to-work laws” placed obstacles in the path 
of organizing. “But American labor has known dif- 
ficulties before,” the resolution said. “It has made 
its way despite anti-conspiracy legislation, anti-trust 
acts, so-called ‘American Plans,’ spies, and goons. 
It will not be daunted... .” 





GAVEL SY MBOLIZES LABOR UNITY: As 

they hold aloft a very special over-size gavel, 

George Meany and Walter Reuther clasp hands 

at the first convention of the AFL-CIO. Meany 

was elected president of unified labor, and 

Reuter president of the Industrial Union 
Department. 


Strikers Chorus Entertains 


NEW YORK—The Kohler Chorus, composed of 
men and women members of Local 833, United Auto 
Workers, who have been on strike for almost two 
years against the Kohler Company in Sheboygan, 
Wis. entertained the delegates at the convention. 
The girls in attractive yellow dresses, the men in 
light blue coats and dark blue pants sang “Solidarity 
Forever” and other union songs. Both AFL and CIO 
had strongly backed the strike. 
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Church Leaders Hail Merger 


NEW YORK (PAI)—The president of the 
National Council of Churches, the nation’s larg- 
est religious body, hailed the AFL-CIO merger 
as a step in strengthening basic American free- 
doms and pledged “the interest and concern” + 
the Council’s 30 denominations. 


“While some have looked with ap s 
the increasing strength of labor,” Dr. Blake 
told the convention, “I have not been one of them. 
American freedom has demanded the strengthening 
of a labor movement and the climax of its develop- 
ment is marked in this merger convention.” 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, delivered the opening day’s invocation, de- 
scribing the merger as “historic.” Rabbi Israel Gold- 
stein, chairman of the American Jewish Congress, 
delivered an important address. 


“For the first hundred years of the republic one 
of the great lacks among the voluntary organized 
groups of the nation was an adequate labor move- 
ment,” Dr. Blake asserted. “Americans were free 
in those years only because of the geographic fron- 
tier, which with freedom of movement allowed the 
oppressed to move westward if they would.” 


Dr. Blake likened the labor union merger to that 
of the National Council formed five years ago by 
the merger of 12 (now 13) interdenominational 
agencies. Seventy-five Protestant ministers were 
guests as he spoke. 


Republicans Hit on T-H 


NEW YORK—tThe AFL-CIO convention con- 
demned the Eisenhower Administration for “failure 
to live up to its campaign promises” on Taft-Hart- 
ley revisions and demanded a “sound and fair na- 
tional labor relations law based on the principles of 
the Wagner Act.” 


The convention resolution cited the record of the 
Administration from Candidate Eisenhower’s 1952 
pledges against “union-busting” through White 
House repudiation of proposed revisions of the late 
Labor Secretary Martin P. Durkin and anti-union 
legal interpretations by Eisenhower appointees to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


In 1952, the convention reminded AFL-CIO mem- 
bers, Gen. Eisenhower said he wanted “no law li- 
censing union-busting,” which he admitted Taft- 
Hartley “might” be. 

The record showed that “after detailed negotia- 
tions” President Eisenhower “repudiated” the Dur- 
kin proposals and Durkin “consequently and justi- 
fiably resigned.” 


Convention Best-Covered 


NEW YORK—tThe historic AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention was the best covered labor convention ever 
held, in the opinion of observers. More than 300 
newsmen, photographers, radio and television rep- 
resentatives were present. 








Macy’s and Gimbels, New York’s 
traditional rivals, smoked a peace pipe 
to proclaim their good will and Christ- 
mas spirit, and each carried a sign 
directing customers to the other . 

A 15.5% increase of sales reported for 
May Co. in the fiscal quarter ended 
Oct. 31 over the like period last year 
. .. For the six months ended July 30, 
Namm-Loeser’s reported net loss of 
$189,000 in comparison with a net loss 
of $232,000 in the first half of pre- 
ceding year ... A & S combined units 
in Long Island and Brooklyn hit $1 
million mark in sales in one day during 
the Christmas shopping season ...A 
sharp profit rise and record sales fore- 
cast for Lerner Stores for the fiscal 
year ending Jan. 31. 24 new Lerner 
units will open in the coming year... 
Montgomery Ward November sales rose 
to $110 million, up 17.3% from the like 
1954 month. This was the sharpest 
year-to-year gain since February 1951 
. . . L. Bamberger, Newark, N.J., took 
a $750,000 plunge into radio and tele- 
vision to sponsor eight programming 
hours over WATV and WAAT... 
Macy’s New York has already hit $1 
million on several days this shopping 
season .. . Gamble-Skogmo reports 
November sales of over $8 million, an 


18.2% increase over the like period of 
of last year. 


New sales and earnings records set 
by Food Fair Stores in 28 weeks ended 
Nov. 12, with sales up 16% and net 
income gaining 25% over the like 
period ended Nov. 19 amounted to 32 
cents a share on sales of $22 million 
compared with 29 cents a share on $24 
million in similar period of 1954... 
Revion’s net earnings in the eight 
months thru August this year amounted 
to $1,375,609 as compared with $1,297,- 
330 for the whole of 1954. 


Garber Bros. of Staten Island had a 
40% storewide sales increase for the 
day as the result of a Pajama Day 
Festival it staged with members of the 
Broadway play “Pajama Game” par- 
ticipating . . . Plentiful food supplies 
and little or no change in retail prices 
in the coming year are predicted by 
industry and Government officials. 
This forecast is based on prospects for 
continued record high incomes of con- 
sumers ... Japan’s cotton textile man- 
ufacturers and exporters have agreed 
to limit 1956 exports to the United. 
States to same level as 1955 actual 
shipments . , . The advance of automa- 


tion will be the cause of hardships to 
many workers, particularly the mid- 
dle-aged, predicted a Congressional 
study group Retail sales on a 
nation-wide basis will climb to a new 
high of at least $185 billion in 1955, a 
gain of $15 billion over 1954 the Cham- 
ber of Commerce predicted ... An in- 
crease of $347 million in outstanding 
consumer credit during October pushed 
the total amount owed by the public 
to record $34.6 billion this month... 
Canadian retail sales in October rose 
10% over a year ago. 
7 * . 

Stockholders of Daitch Crystal Dair- 

fes approved the merger of the com- 


pany with Shopwell Foods .. . Maxwell - 


House division of General Foods Corp. 
announced it will build an addition to 
its Hoboken, New Jersey plant next 
year to expand production of instant 
coffee . . . Woolworth Co. signed a 
lease for 40,000 square feet in Hillside 
Shopping Center, Chicago . . . Sears, 
Roebuck will build its first retail store 
in Pasadena, Texas . . . Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, will expand next 
year to include 10,000 square feet be- 
hind its present site ...S.S. Kresge 
opened the last of 25 new units for this 
year in Michigan . . . Simpson-Sears 
Ltd., Toronto, will erect large depart- 


ment stores in Edmonton and Calgary 
. . . Allied Stores Corp. completing $9 
million worth of new warehouses and 
garages for its downtown storeS’ made 
necessary by increased business ... 
Recipe Foods, Inc. a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Childs, acquired Whittemore 
Bros., a shoe polish concern . 

Stokely-Van Camp has acquired all ‘the 


s . . 


November sales of apparel stores rose 
to $1,002 million from $920 million a 
. Merchants in San Fran- 


tional trend of retail apparel ace 
cesory store sales going to suburban 
units was highlighted again by a Cen- 
sus Bureau report on the Baltimore 
Metropolitan Area .. . Sales of toys in 
1955 will top $1.2 billion retail, an in- 
crease of 19.3 percent over last year, 
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You CANT Be Sure 
If It's Westinghouse 


“You can’t be sure if it’s Westinghouse” is the appropriate twist put on 
the huge electric company’s well known slogan by 65,000 striking employees, 
memibers of the Electrical Workers Union, as they end their second month 
of nation-wide picketing of the company’s plants. One of the main things 
the workers can’t be sure of is whether Westinghouse management will stick 
to a promise it makes over the bargaining table—and they’re striking to 
enforce the agreement they have with the company. 


The likelihood that they’ll win the fight has been considerably 
strengthened as a result of generous support from many unions, The 
RWDSU'’s Executive Board is among the latest to contribute to the West- 
inghouse workers as their strike enters the bitter winter period. RWDSU 
Executive Board voted a contribution of $500 a week for the strike’s duration. 
Earlier contributions have come from the Steelworkers Union, the Auto 
Workers and a number of other unions. 


All Labor Backs Strikers 


All of labor is rallying around the Westinghouse strikers, recognizing 
the nation-wide significance of the struggle against this huge corporation. 
The feeling of most unionists as they feed the strike kitty is that if West- 
inghouse, a symbol of corporate might, beats the union then other em<« 
ployers will be encouraged to pick fights with the union in their plants. 





It’s an arrogant management the electrical unions are fighting. A 
sample of the company’s attitude toward its employees and the public alike 
was its cold response just last week to the proposals of the governors of 
three states—New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. They urged the com- 
pany and unions to end the strike while the issues were submitted to im- 


partial arbitration. The IVE immediately expressed willingness to take es : 
up the proposal. Westinghouse turned it down with a flat “no.” “ ot Bette: Wages + 
On Oct. 17, 44,000 IUE Westinghouse workers walked out solidly. A and Jol 77 Security 


week later another 11,000 workers, who belong to the United Electrical Work- 
ers, independent, joined them. They struck over company time studies, iO 
which concern the job security of all employees, as well as the company’s isa \-41 

refusal to make an offer on wages and its insistence on tying the union 
to a five-year contract. 


Company Standing Pat 


After 16 weeks of meetings between the union and Westinghouse man- 
agement, the latter ones with a federal mediator sitting in, the company 
stands pat on its “offer” of a five-year pact with a completely free hand 
for its time study men to hack away at the job security of the workers. 
It has offered a three percent increase in wages. 


“Westinghouse, if it is honest, has before it the basis for settling the 
strike,” say union leaders in describing the union’s proposal for a three- 
year contract with a wage increase; improvements in pensions and insur- 
ance; time study ground rules, including arbitration of disputes; and a 
general arbitration clause. 





Mrs. Marge Andrews and daughter 

Sharon take time out for refresh- 

ments in Metuchen, N.J. strike 

kitchen te brace them for another 

turn on line in fight for “better 

wages, job security,” as Sharon’s 
sign says. 





Company got injunction in sev- 
eral plants but not all, cutting 
pickets to two to a door. The two 
cops guarding Jersey City, N. J. 
doorway are no doubt worried 
about the 1,000 strikers walking 
line in spirit. 
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"Dinner and Dance Celebrate 
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| _ Buffalo Local’s 15th Birthday 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Celebrating their union’s 15th anniversary, the mem- 
bers of Local 1195 gathered at the CIO’s Memorial Hall in nearby Lockport 
for a dinner and cance and a few brief speeches. All in all, the summing up 





Frears Store Unit in Troy 
Merges With Local 305 











TROY, N.Y.—The members of Local 40, working in Frear’s department 
store, one of this city’s largest, have unanimously voted to become part of 
Local 305, RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail announced. Bail said the move 
was in line with the International’s policy of encouraging unity between 
RWDSU locals where such action will strengthen them. 

The members voted Nov. 28 at a meet- 





of 15 years of gains in wages and work- 
ing conditions and the delicious dinner 
in a relaxed and friendly atmosphere 
combined to make the affair a memo- 
rable one, Local 1195 Pres. Martin Freer 
observed. 

The local president recited a brief 
history of the union since its organ- 
ization in 1940, when wages in the low- 
est paid categories in the wallboard 
plant were 45 cents an hour. 

Bringing the members up to date, 
Freer pointed out that in these same 
categories alone, wages had risen to $1.54 
an hour, not including the company paid 
insurance plan, with higher rates for 
more skilled members. 

In addition to company vice-president 








Henry Schmidt, a prominent speaker 
was N.Y. State Mediation Board mem- 
ber Milton Goldman, who praised the 
good relations between the union and 
the company. These good relations were 
reflected in a fine contract, he said, con- 
cluding that “I don’t know which of you, 
the company or the union, is the mother 
and which the father of the contract, 
but I’m quite certain that I qualify as 


the midwife.” 


Mr. Goldberg described Tom Evans, 
Int'l Rep. who works with the local, as a 
fair and honest representative of a ma- 
ture group of workers. 





ing at the Hendrick Hudson Hotel after 
talks between Local 305 Business Agent 
George Surtes and the Local 40 officers, 
who included Pres. Sam Rounds, Sec.- 
Treas. Elizabeth Fitzpatrick, and Vice- 
Pres. Lillian E. Wilson. The negotiations 
were arranged through Bail, who is in 
charge of the Northeast area of the In- 
ternational. 

At the membership meeting, Miss Fitz- 
patrick was named chief steward of 
Frear’s. In addition, stewards were 
named for each floor of the store. They 
included Mary Hack, Mary Roller, Pat 
Kane and Bill Tromb. 


Local 305, made up mostly of retail 
shop workers, has members throughout 
Westchester County and in some sec- 


AMA Opposes Free 
Polio Shots for Kids 


BOSTON, Mass.—Giving a child a free 
shot of anti-polio vaccine is a violation 
of the “principles of free enterprise.” 


That’s the way the American Medical 
Association feels. At a meeting of the 
AMA House of Delegates here the doctors 
adopted a resolution demanding imime- 
diate termination of the free distribu- 
tion of anti-polio vaccine. The resolu- 
tion added that thé doctors themselves 
could be trusted to see that deserving 
cases would get vaccine despite inability 
to pay. 


Driscoll Re-elected by Mass. Local 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Some contests enlivened the election of officers 
in Local 224 this month, when close to 80% of nearly 400 members came out 
to return Pres. George Driscoll to the top office for a fifth term. Driscoll 
was re-elected by a proportion of more 
than 3 to 1 over William Hatch. 





Elected to the three trustee posts 

In the other races the new vice-pres- without opposition were John Maho- 
ident, Frank Zuccalo, won over incum- ney, Frank Fois and Edward McGov- 
bent Manuel Carriera by a margin of 17 ern. The two grievance and negotiat- 
votes, and Joseph Tighe defeated Henry ing committee members were also 
Fortier for the post of sergeant-at-arms, named without a contest. They are 
Sec.-Treas. Joseph Donahue was unop- William Allen and Trustee McGovern. 
posed, as was Recording Sec. Harriet The Local 224 members work at Mil- 
Raeside, and both took their offices for ton Bradley Co., distributors of educa- 
a fifth term. tional toys and equipment. 


tions of upper New York State. The 
members of Frear’s unit will receive 
closer attention than was possible before. 


Immediately after the adoption of 
the AMA position the Medical Society 
of New Jersey, the state branch of the 
AMA, got set back on its heels when it 
tried to block a free distribution pro- 
gram in New Jersey. 

The state's health commissioner, Dr. 
Daniel Bergsma, backed by organized 
labor, refused to call off plans for dis- 
tributing free vaccine through schools 
and public health clinics. 

Paul Krebs, state CIO chairman, ac- 
cused the state AMA of trying to hand 
doctors a $12 million bonanza. Parent- 
teacher groups and civic organizations 
joined the battle, leading to a meeting 
with Gov. Robert B. Meyner. 


Surtes, reporting on the contract 
situation among Local 305’s_ retail 
clothing shops, said a contract renew- 
al has been won at four Robert Hall 
Clothing stores, one each in New Ro- 
chelle and White Plains and two in 
Yonkers. About 35 workers in these 
stores won increases of $3 a week, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, and another $2 on Sept. 
1, 1956, bringing the minimum wage 
for clothing salesmen to $75.40 for a 
5-day, 40-hour week, plus regular and 
premium commissions. Negotiations 
were led by ‘305’ Pres. Harry Rosen- 
zweig and Surtes. 























Delegates stop at the union’s store, Consumer Service, 

during tour of District 65 headquarters in New York, with 

General Org. Nick Carnes, left, as guide. The women are 
intrigued with good values in men’s shirts. 





AFL-CIO Delegates Admire 65 Center 


The famous headquarters building of RWDSU’s 
District 65 in New York got the once-over from about 
100 visiting AFL-CIO convention delegates this month, 
and the response was a unanimous rave. 
gates, mostly regional directors of the former CIO 
and their wives and RWDSU Executive Board mem- 
bers, were guests of Int’l Pres. Max Greenberg at 
dinner in the ‘65’ Center’s restaurant and bar. After 
dinner they went on a tour of the 1l-story building, 
guided by RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, 
founder of ‘65’, David Livingston, ‘65’ 
; other officers of the union. 


Stops were made at the various service depart- 
ments of the union, such as its Credit Union, its 
Pharmacy; Optical Dept., Consumer Service, the un- 
ion’s own department store; the Hiring Hall, Security 
Plan and others. The visitors spent most of their 


The dele- 


time at Consumer Service buying Christmas gifts for 
their families at prices well below any others in town. 
To Pres. Greenberg’s description of the ‘65’ Center as 
“The showplace of labor in this country,” one dele- 
gate said, “I heard stories about this building, but 
what I’ve seen here tonight beats everything I’ve 
heard.” 


president, and 





After-dinner conversations bring visiting convention delegates together in small groups at tables in Club 65, 
District’s restaurant and bar. Standing are, 1. to r.. RWDSU Exec. Vice Presidents Alex Bail and Arthur Os- 


man and Pres. Greenberg. 


Record Photos by Foster and Bowman, 
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South Bend Local Head 


_ Sec.-Treas. Robert Sovinski, 
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Howard Clothes, Lane Bryant Settle in Chicago 


_CHICAGO, Ill.—While some issues in contract negotiations between the Chicago Joint Board and Howard Clothes 
were still under discussjon last week, Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson said the contract was “substantially settled.” The 
settlement came on the heels of a strike vote by the Howard employees, who were determined to walk out if the company 








NEW AFFILIATE of RWDSU is grocery warehouse group in Lincoln, Neb., 

chartered as Local 1771. Formerly a local industrial union of ClO, the 66- 

member local voted to enter RWDSU in October. Shown above are officers, 

Including Pres. Ray Atkinson, second from left, and Sec.-Treas. Roy P. 
Ault, right. 


Best Contract Yet’ Won 
At Porter's in Ottawa, IIl. 


OTTAWA, Ill.—“The best contract we’ve gotten since we were organ- 
ized in the early ’40s,” is what Local 976 Pres. Al Hertzner had to say about 
the recent settlement with J. E. Porter Co., distributors of playground equip- 
ment. Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson announced the two-year 
contract, which provides across-the-board wage hikes of 8 cents an hour 
among other gains. The contract was 
concluded Nov. 25. 


The raises are retroactive to last July 
1, the effective date of the pact. In ad- 
dition to the general increase, certain 
job categories received a boost in rate, 
with increases of as much as 30 cents 
an hour. 








fore now had to be filed within seven 
days or they would be void. Now there is 
no longer any time limit. 


Improvements were also established 
in the wage progression set-up, with 
the raises reflected in minimums. Men 
employees now receive $1.15 to start, 
while women get $1 an hour. 


The new contract also provides that 
workers may bid for promotions to open 
Jobs. 


The firm employs 100 members, who 
ratified the settlement terms unanimous- 
ly. The union negotiating committee was 
led by Pres. Hertzner and Anderson, and 
included Joe Timm, Dempsey Robinson, 
Harriette Stone and Art Witte. 


Grievance Steps Improved 


Also won were three additional paid 
holidays, plant wide instead of depart- 
ment seniority, and important changes 





Frank Simon Re-elected 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Local 1612 Pres. 


didn’t change its long held “no-offer” stand. 


At a conference late last month Howard management at last offered 
a package increase similar to the settlement pattern at Howard stores in 
New York, which is what the Chicago employees of the firm also sought. 


For non-selling employees the package totals $5, while salesmen won 
a $9 total sum. Both categories will receive these increases over a two-year 


at era vara cost Dget Talks Open 
For 900 at 
Sunshine Biscuit 


managers. 
Bond Clothes Talks Open 
Meanwhile, negotiations have started 
KANSAS CITY, Kan.— Represen- 
tatives of 900 employees of the Sun- 
shine Biscuit Co. met with manage- 


with management of Bond Clothing 

stores. In the few sessions that have been 
ment Dec. 14 to present proposals 
for a new contract to replace the one 


held thus far Anderson said the com- 
pany has made no answering proposals 
to the employees’ demands. Key among 
expiring Jan. 1, Int’l Rep. John Cap- 
ell reported. 
The workers, members of Local 184L, 


these are wage increases in the non- 

selling departments and higher commis- 
handle biscuits, crackers and candy. The 
demands include wage increases of 25 


sions for salesmen. Next session with the 
cents an hour, inclusion in the contract 


company is due on Jan. 7. 
of a union pension plan, and an addi- 


A settlement of the contract at Lane 
Bryant was achieved, with increases to 

tional holiday. The workers now have 
seven paid holidays. 


be paid back to last Feb. 1. Non-selling 
Negotiating Committee 


employees received $2 a week back to 
July 1 of this year and $1.50 to last Feb- 
ruary. Salesmen on a salary-plus-com- 
mission schedule received $1 as of Feb. 
1, 1955 and another 50 cents back to July 
1, 1955. The increase is added to their 
base pay. 
The negotiating committee is led by 
Capell and ‘184L’ Pres. Harkness Cupp, 
with Vice-Pres. Joseph Meyers, Treas. 
ployment. About 75% of the workers have: Anna Bowdre, Financial Sec. Grace Core 
@ year-round employment guarantee) lett, Recording Sec. Charles Morche, 
while the remainder have a 49-week gua- Chief Steward Jack Murray, Ray Duffy 
rantee of work for the year. and Edith Marxen. 


GAW Funds Ruled Tax Exempt 


DETROIT—A Treasury Dept. ruling that permits payments into trust funds to 
meet guaranteed wage payments to be tax deductible has cleared another hurdle. 


Ford Vice Pres. John 8S. Bugas announced the federal government has okayed 
tax deductions on money paid into funds which provide supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation to workers. A General Motors spokesman said a similar ruling 
had been received from the Treasury Dept. 


Such a ruling was required before the Ford and GM guaranteed wage principle 
payments could start. The plan was negotiated by the United Auto Workers in June, 


RWDSU members are also affected by the ruling, since Catering Employees 
Local 1064, whose members work in auto plant cafeterias, negotiated guaranteed 
wage clauses similar to those won by the UAW. 

Another requirement has to be met before lay-off pay plans can go into effect. 
States in which two-thirds of the Ford and GM workers are employed must act 
through directive or legislation to integrate the company payments and jobless pay. 

Four states accounting for 65 percent of both companies’ workers have given 
approval through one agency or another but final sanction is pending in Michigan 
and New Jersey until the unemployment compensation offices approve rulings. of 
their attorneys general. 





Year-’Round Employment 
The employees also won guaranteed em- 








Frank Simon was re-elected to the top - 
post in balloting for a new slate of local 
officers earlier this month, Int’ Rep. 
Dan Roser reported. . 

Other newly named leaders of the 
dairy workers’ local include Financial 


. Roser noted that all but 
Walter Crowell are employees of Oak 
ero Dairy. Crowell works at Hillview 








Illinois Court 
Hears Ward Case 
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- Supreme Court. 
Nickel-In-Slot The high state court will review the 
' decision of appellate court, which 
Beer on Way turned down the union's sult for $250, 
How automatic can you get? Two : Sent hed preated the cana Ge 
ein ee Lememneee: Dae. eae which is being sued by the union for 
nickel- - -slot ma- . 
chine to dispense beer. a union’s publication, 
dation kee and Guz, beer from ® resu- —§ CAMPBELL’S SOUP NEGOTIATORS ‘sign pact ‘readied this month which The Chicago Joint Board published 
inches of beer with a one-inch head, Pought 3,000 members of Local 194 total of 12 cents an hour in gains. “Spotlight” during the Montgomery 


L. to r., seated, are Local 194 Pres. John Gallacher, Asst. Plant Manager 
Harold Shaub, Campbell Division Sec. Josephine Chlupsa, Division Dir. Henry 
Gistover, Standing are personnel manager's assistant Jim Moore, Manager 


E.N. Davis; 3rd shift Leader Willie’ Williams, mechanics’ Chief Steward An- | 


gelo Lamprinos, Recording Sec. Kenneth Washington. Negotiators not shown 
in photo are Regional Dir. Al Evanoff and 2nd shift Leader Lenrow Austin. 
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111-52 Vote at Va. 


Peanut Plant 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26 of the RWDSU has taken a tremendous step forward in organization of the pea- 
nut industry which dominates this part of the country. A full year of careful organization at the Pretlow Peanut 
Co. plant in nearby Franklin, Va., was climaxed this month by a resounding victory when the workers voted 111 


to 52 for the union in an NLRB election, 
Int'l Rep. Henry Hamilton reported. 
There were 22 additional votes for the 
union which were challenged by the 
company. 

First contacted in November of last 
year by Hamilton and Local 26 Vice- 
Pres. Alfred Bailey, all but a few of the 
175 workers signed up in four weeks. In 
answer to the union’s petition, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ordered an 
election to be held the following ‘May, 
but the company, seeking to avoid a vote, 
closed the Franklin plant and moved its 
operations to a plant in Suffolk, about 
25 miles away. The Board then called 
for an election as soon as the Franklin 
plant reopened for the fall peanut sea- 
son. 


Throughout the year since the organ- 








HENRY HAMILTON 
International Rep. who led 
successful organizing cam- 
paign at Pretlow Peanut Co., 
resulting in 111-52 election 
victory. 





izing campaign began, the Pretlow work- 
ers met regularly with Local 26 leaders, 
including Pres. Leroy Harris as well as 
Hamilton and Bailey. They also took 
part in many Local 26 social activities 
during that time, and considered them- 
selves a part of the local well before the 
official NLRB vote. 


Company Tried to Beat Union 


When the season began and the plant 
opened last November, the company 
tried to break the union’s strength in the 
plant by handing out some wage increas- 
es and advertising in the newspapers for 
help, instead of following its usual prac- 
tice of first taking back the seniority 


employees. Immediately the union learn- 
ed of this, it sent the seniority workers 
to apply for their jobs, and all but 20 
were re-hired. 

Hamilton praised several of the work- 
ers for having done a good job in leading 
the organization of the plant. They are 
Martha Vinson, chairman of the organ- 
izing committee; Betty Whitehead, sec- 
retary; Ruben Parks, chaplain and shop 


steward, and Nettie Harris, Helen Pow- 
ell, Bertha Davis and Levy Lane, shop 
stewards. It is expected that members 
of this group will make up the negotiat- 
ing committee for the contract talks, 
which it is hoped will begin soon. 








Ac Hike at Buckeye 
In Corinth, Miss. 


CORINTH, Miss.—The achievement of 
a four-cent hourly wage boost at the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. has brought the 
range of hourly rates up to $1 an hour 
as a minimum and $1.54 as a top rate 
for the more skilled employees, Regional 
Dir. Harry Bush reported. 


The negotiations, which were con- 
cluded last month, took place under a 
wage reopener and provided two other 
gains. These are three days off with 
pay in case of death in an employee's 
family, and another wage reopener 
next April. 


The contract is due to expire in No- 
vember 1956. The union negotiators were 
Local 102 Vice-Pres. James H. Phelps, 
Sec. Tommie Dee Collins, Mack Johnson, 
Millard Hale and Henry Luster. They 
were aided by Harry Bush. Speaking for 
management were C.W. Huggins, per- 
sonnel director; W.G. Quinn, district 
supt., and N.A. Garrison, plant supt. 











RWDSU Sweeps Vote at Big N. C. Bakery 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Reversing a 12-year record of fruitless efforts by other unions to organize the big Merita 
Bakery plant here, the 150 employees chose RWDSU by a sweeping 3 to 1 proportion in an NLRB election Dec. 6. 
The vote was 100 for RWDSU, 6 for an AFL union and 33 for no union. Int’l Rep. Irving Lebold, who led the two- 


month organizing campaign, reported 
that negotiations have now begun for a 
first contract. 

The workers seek substantial wage in- 
creases to narrow the large gap between 
their rates and those enjoyed by RWDSU 
members in other plants of this company, 
the American Baking Co., which oper- 
ates 60 plants in various sections of the 
country. Also sought are the provisions 
which make for a typical RWDSU con- 
tract, such as seniority, grievance pro- 
cedure and other union working condi- 
tions. 

Lebold said the Merita workers suc- 
cessfully organized into RWDSU Local 
28, after a history of previous failures, 
because: 

“For the first time white and Negro 
leaders in the plant, as well as the ma- 
jority of the workers, acted together. 
The courage they demonstrated in 
thwarting all efforts to divide them, 





and their recognition that they need 
each other to win, was the decisive 
factor which turned their past failures 
into their present success.” 

Four men took the lead in organizing 
inside the plant. They were Carl Bras- 
well, Elliott Martin, Monroe Funderburk 
and Robert Nelson. These four went to 
the CIO Textile Workers Union in Char- 
lotte, the only union they knew of in 
town. They met with Jim Blackwell of the 
Textile Union staff, and he referred them 
to RWDSU. Lebold said that Blackwell 
gave unstintingly of his aid throughout 
the. campaign. 

Contract talks opened Friday, Dec. 16 
between three representatives of the 
company and a 10-man union negotiat- 
ing committee. In addition to the four 
plant leaders, the committee includes 
Buddy Johnson, William Brown, Clyde 
Keels, Bill Griffin, Robin King and Lo- 


vie Perry. They were assisted by Regie 
onal Dir. Frank Parker, who came from 
his headquarters in Birmingham, Ala. at 
Lebold’s request. 

The company at this first session ex- 
pressed the hope that a contract would 
be worked out soon and that friendly re- 
lations between the company and the 
union could be maintained. Talks were 
suspended until after the holidays. 

At a membership meeting the day after 
negotiations opened, activities got under 
way to complete organization of the 
plant. It was announced that 12 of the 
40 workers who had not signed up in the 
union before the election have done so 
since. 

The American. Baking Co. is known 
throughout the South for its Merita 
bread and cake products. In the north- 
ern section of the country its best known 
product is Taystee Bread. 
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500 Win Raises at Toronto Dairies 


TORONTO, Ont.—Contract settlements affecting close to 500 members of Local 440 were concluded with two 
dairies in this city—Silverwood’s and Valley View. The gains made at Silverwood’s are retroactive to Oct. 1, while 
the Valley View contract is effective Dec. 1. 


Silverwood employees won wage boosts 
ef $2 in the plant, except for stablemen, 
who got $1, with additional adjustments 
ef $2 for stock recorders and carpenters. 
Wholesale salesmen feceived a $2 in- 
fmorease in base pay, while the retail 


- salesmen won a weekly guarantee of. $60. 


. The company also agreed to pay 75% 
@f the cost of coverage for health and 
life insurance, with the balance paid by 





three holidays, resulting in a full day’s 
pay for each. 

While these gains are in effect at both 
Silverwood’s and Valley View, the em- 


ployees at both plants are awaiting the 
outcome of negotiations with other To- 
ronto dairies which may bring an addi- 
tional day off for retail salesmen. 





Labor Backs Transport Boycott 
Protesting Montreal Fare Boost 


MONTREAL (CPA)—A labor-sponsored boycott of public transporta- 
tion in Canada’s largest city has resulted from the decision of the Montreal 
Transportation Commission to increase streetcar and bus fares. The Mon- 


treal Councils of the CCL, TLC and CCCL 
backed a plan for union members and 
their families to boycott the public sys- 
tem for a day and urge other citizens 
to do the same. 


The boycott followed by a week a riot 
thousands of dollars 









te employees of the transportation sys- 
tem. 


W. J. Smith, National President, and 
Eucher J. Corbeil, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Negotiating Committee of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railway Employ- 
ees (CCL), noted that such subsidies are 
already paid by many cities in Canada 
and the US. 

The union leaders observéd that the 
MTC employees, who are forbidden by 
law to strike to enforce contract de- 
mands, receive 14 cents an hour a week 
more than’ their opposite numbers in 
Toronto, The Toronto workers have just 
been offered a further 12 cents increase, 
@ hospitalization scheme and other ben- 
efits, they added. 








CCL Blasts Govt. 


Failure on 
Health Insurance 
Pee: 


OTTAWA, Ont.—The federal gov- 
ernment has come under sharp at- 
tack by the Canadian Congress of 
Labor for its failure to implement a 
national health insurance plan, In a 
brief placed before the federal cab- 
inet, the 400,000-member labor group 
said that health insurance was. “the 
biggest remaining gap” in Canadian 
social security. 

The memorandum, presented by Pres. 
A.R. Mosher and Sec.-Treas. Donald 
MacDonald, accompanied by union rep- 
resentatives from all parts of Canada, 
dealt with a variety of subjects. On some 
points the government was commended, 
on others it was criticized. Mention was 
made of the fact that, in view of the 
forthcoming merger with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, this was the 
last occasion on which the CCL, as such, 
would approach the government. 


Problem Not Only Seasonal 


The CCL said it recognized and wel- 
comed the efforts being made by the gov- 
ernment to combat seasonal unemploy- 
ment, but much of the problem was not 
seasonal. Throughout this year, while 
production was above 1953, unemploy- 
ment also remained above 1953. Teche 
nological advances were one factor in 
the situation, and the organization asked 
for a conference of government repre- 
sentatives, both federal and provincial, 
‘with labor and management to consider 
the effects of automation, particularly 
wpon employment. 
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Backing Up the Union's Pledge: 





Leading Citizens Testify to 
District 65's Good Faith 


statement: 








~ Hon. James P. Mitchell, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor 


Two years ago, President Eisenhower appointed James P. Mitchell to the position of 
. Secretary of Labor. Until his appointment to that cabinet post—one of the highest in 
_ government service—Mr. Mitchell was vice-president of Bloomingdale’s, in charge of la- 

bor relations. 4 


As an officer of Bloomingdule’s, Mr. Mitchell had innumerable occasions to deal with 
District 65, since the company’s 59th Street store is under contract with the union. Here 
is what the present Secretary of Labor said about District 65 when he was a Bloomingdale 


executive: 


‘Our relationship for the past several years has been conducive to the best interests 
- of yous union, your membership in Bloomingdale’s, and the Compat.y. It is our desire to 
continue that relationship on the high plane that we ‘ave achieved.” 


At another time, following conclusion of an agreement with the union, Mr. Mitchell 


declared in a public statement: 


“This settlement with District 65 represents a recognition on the part of manage- 





Tur best evidence that District 65 means what it says and 
backs up its word with responsible deeds is in the fact that 
30,000 men and women are members of this honest and demo- 
cratic American union. Protecting the interests of these 30,000 
members are union contracts with nearly 2,000 separate em- 
ployers. 


Some of these employers are large department store cor- 
porations like Gimbels, Bloomingdale’s-59th Street, Saks-34th 
St., and Namm-Loeser. Others are small firms employing as 
little as one or two workers. 


In the course of District 65’s relationship with these em- 
ployers, many of them have seen fit to express their views on 
the union. On this page are comments by a former officer of 
Bloomingdale’s who now occupies one of the highest posts in 
the United States Government. Also reprinted below is the 
statement of a leading Protestant churchman who offered to 
mediate the dispute between District 65 and ‘the Hempstead 
store of Abraham & Straus. 


Ven. Dr.A.Edward Saunders, 
Episcopal Archdeacon 


A few months ago, a leading citizen and clergyman of New York City offered his 
services in resolving the dismissal of a salesman at the Hempstead store of A&S. He is 
the Venerable A. Edward Saunders, Episcopal Archdeacon of Brooklyn and Long Island, 
chairman of the Episcopal Bishop’s Commission on. Labor and Management. He spoke 
with leaders of District 65, who pledged that picketlines at the Hempstead store would be 
removed if the company agreed to mediation or arbitration. 


Dr. Saunders then spoke with AéS management, and returned with the following 


“The union, District 65, gave ample evidence of its good faith in seeking the solution 
of this dispute through the good offices of our Commission. The company saw fit to ref- 
use our offer of mediation or arbitration.” 


Archdeacon Saunders went on to say: “I was so impressed with the sense of mis- 
sion and responsibility of the men at District 65, particularly your Mr. Livingston, that I 
used it in a sermon the other week. The point was that I wished some of our church mem- 
bers had as great a sense of mission and cause.” 




















° Sew York department store employees conditions.” 


ment of the cooperation which we have received in the»past from our employees in en- 


a deavor'ng to make Bloomingdale’s a better place to shop and a better place to work in. 


We believe the improved conditions in wages and social benefits represent a new high in 
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We employees of A&S and Bloomingdale branch stores who are 


members of the union have the best reason in the world for organizing. 
The reason is ourselves—our own well-being, our wages and our security. 


We are organizing because we want to put an end to the shockingly 


low wages of $34, $35 and $36 being paid in department stores in this 
day and age, when the national average for all workers is more than 
$75 a week. Government figures show that department store employees 
are at the bottom of the national wage scale. This in spite of the fact 
that we work hard, that our jobs require many of us to wear fairly good 
clothes, and most important, that our employers are making greater 
profits than ever before, as is shown in the New York Times clipping 
on this page. For these reasons we aim to bring our industry’s wage 
scales up to those enjoyed by most other American workers. 


The fact is that all of us—organized and unorganized—are among 


the “underprivileged” of our country. While it is true that the wages 
and other benefits in unionized stores—like Gimbel’s, Macy’s, Saks-34th 
and the 59th St. store of Bloomingdale’s—are well above those of the 
unorganized stores, the fact remains that together we make up one of 
the lowest-paid groups in the nation. 


We do not begrudge the owners of A &S and Bloomingdale’s their 


big profits. We want them to do well. But isn’t it fair to ask that these 
companies pay at least the wages that the average American worker 
receives? The average wage in the auto industry and the steel industry 
is over $90 a week; this is more than 50 per cent higher than the aver- 
age department store wage, and it’s twice as much as most department 
store employees earn. 


The big difference between those industries and ours is that they 


are completely organized, while ours is still largely unorganized. We 
know that the store owners will not give us the wages we should be 
earning unless we too organize. Only a big, strong union representing 
all A&S and Bloomingdale employees can make a big change in the 
wages we’re paid. 


That’s why we’re working to organize our department stores—for 


our own good, and for the good of all department store employees. And 
that’s why we've joined with the 30,000 members of District 65. They 
are willing to help us—because in doing so, they’re helping them- 
selves too. 


Together, we'll be able to raise wages in all the stores. Together, 


A&S, B dale Members Tell “Why We Organize’ 





we'll win the living standards and dignity and respect we're all enti- 


tled to as Americans. 
4 Memberstof District 65 employed in 


Bloomingdale branch stores and A & S&S. 











The Kind of Things 


Our Union Does 


District 65 is a cross section of America, with a membership made 
up of nearly every nationality, color and creed. And like so many Amer- 
ican organizations—indeed like America itself—District 65 has a strong 
sense of community with its fellow citizens. 


This feeling is expressed in many ways. Each year, for example, 
District 65 members give from their hearts to the various charitable 
organizations of their choice, helping these fine groups to carry on the 
important work they do. 


The picture at the right shows David Livingston, President of Dis- 
trict 65, presenting a check for $2,000 to the Rev. James P. McKeown 
of Catholic Charities, who represented the Greater New York Fund at 
a ceremony just a few weeks ago at the union’s headquarters. 


This presentation was just one of many made to representatives 
of such groups as the United Jewish Appeal, the National Cancer Foun- 
dation, the N.Y. Heart Association, the National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, American Red Cross and others. 


In all, over $18,000 was contributed to more than 200 community 
organizations in the 1955 Community Fund Campaign of District 65 
to further their good works. 







Check for $2,000 is turned over to Rev. James P. McKeown of Catholic Charities by 






























- Famed Americans Tell: 


» Why You Should Support the AFL-CIO 


This month, representatives of 16 million working men and. women gathered together for the historic found- 
ing convention of the AFL-CIO. Here is what some leading Americans said when they addressed the convention: 














Pres. Eisenhower 


“You of organized labor and those who 
have gone before you in the union move- 


ment have helped make a unique contri- | 


bution to the general welfare of the Re- 
public—the development of the Ameri- 
can philosophy of labor. This philosophy, 
if adopted globally, could bring about a 
world, prosperous at peace, sharing the 
fruits of earth with justice to all men. It 
would raise to freedom and prosperity 
men and their children who toil in slav- 
ery behind the Iron Curtain.” . 


Cardinal. Spellman 


“From strength to strength may or- 
ganized labor go forward, remaining con- 
scious always of the stewardship it holds 
for so many millions of workers as it 
closes ranks today in this historic merg- 
er. And may the blessing of God the 
Father, of Christ the-Worker and of the 
Holy Spirit be with it now and always.” 


Thurgood Marshall 


“We in the NAACP salute the merged 
AFL: and CIO as an example of further 
consolidation of forces seeking justice for 

















Adlai Stevenson 


“The whole nation is indebted to the 
labor movement for making America— 
and therefore freedom—stronger. Be- 
hind this meeting lies a century and 
a half of preparation, of building, of 
upward struggle, of fighting for a lib- 
erty no working man could win alone, but 
only in company with his brothers. And 
now today there is this new achievement 
of a labor statesmanship as bold and 
constructive as any that has gone before. 
In this merger of AFL and CIO the two 
halves of a bridge that has long been 
building have been brought together.” 


Rabbi Israel Goldstein 


“Religious leadership in America wel- 
comes this merger. It regards this event 
not only as a great day for American 
labor, but as a great day for America, 
Religious leadership and spokesmanship, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, regards 
the position of labor as one of the touch- 
stones of American democracy. A large 
labor movement, organized, reliable, re- 
sponsible, capably led and enjoying a de- 
cent standard of wages and working con- 
ditions, is part of that picture.” 


Governor Harriman 


“The AFL-CIO now joined together is 
not just an addition of your separate 








all Americans. The additional strength strengths—it is a multiplication of your 
' from this merger willemost certainly be strength for carrying on those causes to 
used for the benefit of the country in which you are now rededicated. Your re- 
general.'A large measure of the success in sponsibilities are great, and so are your 
- the fight for human dignity that has opportunities. You are in a position to Jot 
come about has resulted from the recog- pring effectively the American message eet 
nition by organized labor of the need of to those who are desperately struggling Re 
extending labor’s fight from inside .the to lift themselves out of poverty. You = 
plant to the community for justice. Negro have already done much; yet much more Es 
Americans can now depend upon an even remains to be done in helping to organ- Jos 
stronger support from this new consoli- ize and strengthen free labor move- = 
dated arm of organized labor.” ments.” — Ha 
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Eleanor Roosevelt “Those who fear and doubt should ah 
; have naught but hope for our beloved Jos 
“The growing strength of labor has country from the AFL-CIO, which. has a 
given us strength as a nation. Unions pledged to: ‘Combat resolutely the forces Me! 
_ have given millions of people a decent which seek to undermine the democratic = 
“home, a chance to eat enough, to clothe institutions of our nation and to enslave = 
their children well, to give their children the human soul.’ These noble words and Bar 
an education, to work under decent con- aims are expressed in your new consti- = 
ditions. American labor has already tution, and in the indomitable will and Mu 
started a great change which will bring leadership of George Meany, Walter Da 
a better life to all our people and a bet- Reuther,.and all who work with them. ~ 
+ ter life and greater hope to all the These words you will surely carry into Mic 
*. people of tzfe world.” - SRF deeds.” .- *- ; Di 




















DRY GOODS 
John Ali 80. 
Sol Altman 378. 
Philip Arlinsky 1. 
Rebecca Banner 325. 
Joseph Baum 140. 
Hannah Berland 283 


Estelle F. Brandeis 
Pred 8. Brandes 
Joseph D. Carozza 
John J. Costigan 
Jack Davis 
Harriet Eiden 
Shirley Evenitsky 
Nathan Pinkel 
Beymour Fontek 
Florence Friedman 
Jack Ginsburg 
Marion Greenfield 
Samuel Grossman 


$8333! 
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Roston Henry 40. 
Rosario Impresscia 288. 
Bol Jackler 134 
John Jeffreys 51. 

Kaliner 92 
Louis Kaplan 149. 


Israe] Kleinman 
Elsie Leibowitz 
Abe Lieberman* 


23 2SsF-3e8 
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Ben Nicholson 
Edward Ortiz 349 
Panzer 35. 
; Pollack 78 
Philip Pollack 68 
: Minnie 475. 
Prank Quick 100 
Daniel Roberts 46. 
Morris Rosenfeld 107. 





se 


Arthur Rudowsky 130. 
Michael Ruggeri 100.00 





During April, 


Louis Ruzzier 737.00 
Samuel Sachs 483.00 
Fred Schechter 38.50 
William Shecter 307.14 
Bidney Schifter 251.10 


Abraham Schwarts 42. 


Selma Seltzer 300.00 
Sidney Shulman 753.60 
Julius Silver 21.43 
Max Silverman 130.00 
Milton B8will 100.00 
Jack Taubenblatt 54.09 
Augusta Thomas 654.32 
Abraham Tobias 164.28 
John T. Truitte 199.97 
Nathan Turk 100.00 
Jesus Vincente 352.50 
Abe Weinberg 100.00 
Harry Weiner $13.62 
Louis Weiner 639.61 


Benjamin Weinman 20.00 
David Weissenberg 15.20 
Harry Wiener 25.00 
Samuel Zaretsky 373.47 
Samuel Zeitman 567.40 
Clara Zelnick 300.00 
Albert Zimmerman 130.51 


L. Zweigman* 2,280.00 
FOOTWEAR 
Goldie Adler 303.10 


Salvatore Anfora 429.28 
Ruth Baker 71.43 
Louis Bloom 294.66 
Phillip Brody 141.30 
Gustavo Castillo 14.28 
Sidney Cohen 60.00 
Ben Daniels 28.57 
C. I. Dechabert 25.00 
Dima 516.30 
Anthony Dudick 100.00 
Geo 20.00 
Irene Feinberg 117.30 
15.00 

Teddy Frankel 314.00 
Louis Gerstein 125.00 
Jack Goldberg 340.50 
Goldf 360.66 
Morris Goldstein 234.00 





Irving Gornetsky 40.00 
Vincent Gulotta 200.93 
Estelle Harris 212.46 
Elizabeth Koralek 286.80 
Samuel Kornstein 100.00 
Marilyn Lebish 9.42 
James Lianza 200.00 
Robert R. Meli 264.28 
Elva Mondesire 100.00 
Gertrude Neuwirth 577.75 
Manuel Pacheco 27.80 
Elois Resto 888.15 
William Rosenberg 124.00 
Edward Roth 200.50 
Irving Schwartz 106.28 
Milton Stern 64.28 
Max Strauss 175.60 
Max Thum 677.60 
Sylvia P. Tucker 14.28 
Gertrude Verbin 300.00 
Jack Volaski 86.00 
Milton Weintraub 369.84 
Max Wittenberg 5.00 
Sidney Wolkoff 32.65 
TEXTILE 

Robert Auerbach 30.00 
Robert Berns 68.85 
Harry Birenbaum 100.00 
Bessie Blutstein 288.34 
Moe Bresner 162.00 
Gilda Cafaro 129.00 
Irv: Calef 324.00 
Willie Campbell 111.90 
Eleanor Capone 42.84 
M. Cardamone 73.00 
Santino Cartaroso 95.00 
Sydney Citron 100.00 
Jack Cohen 764.58 
Bidney Cohen 60.00 
Joseph Corbin 52.42 
Dam $1.20 

Lillian Dauber 100.00 
Dias 263.42 
Emanuel Fischman 492.90 
Bertha Friedes 131.40 
Irving Pruhschien 100.00 
Max Gerchick 3.00 
Sidney Gerson 100.00 





Emanue)] Goldstein 110.25 


Marvin Goldstein 122.69 
Justine Gottlieb 100.00 
Elwood Harris 224.00 
Mary Hornick 192.84 
Abraham Huttner 167.00 
Anita Hyman 100.00 
Herbert Isom 361.00 
Reuben Itzkall 265.74 
Roscoe Jones 100.00 
Uriah Knibbs 240.00 
William Kupper 100.00 
Gerald Kutler 100.00 
Allan Lebofsky 100.00 
George Lerner 60.00 
Albert Levey 105.00 
Morris Lieberman 133.70 
Ethelyn Lieblich 21.00 
Jose Ludman 170.00 
Salvatore Musso 14.28 
Stephen Muzio 64.80 
Louis Nava 50.00 
Everett Newsome 100.00 
Roy O’Loughlin 100.00 
Marvin Perkins 468.00 
Wilbert Philip 61.66 
Edward Pinckney 207.80 
Ww Potar 41.25 
Ruth Provitch 463.20 
Lawrence Raphael 237.19 
Joseph J. y 250.00 
Rubin Resnick 60.00 
Joseph Roffman 147.00 
Primet Rosenberg 782.64 
Irving Rothgens' 25.00 
Max Sandberg 100.00 
Bai 150.00 
Eli Schachter 100.00 
8 Schneiderman 25.00 
W. Schwartam 82.09 
Gertrude Seiken 313.00 
George Solomon® 3,112.00 
Homer Stanley 106.1 
Ruth Strauss 174.00 
Clarence Walker 685 
Louis Weber 650.00 
Williamson® 3280.00 
Celia Wilson 196.20 
Nathan Zebits 33.00 





GARMENT 

Edwin Alston 64.28 
Nathaniel Cortes 6.51 
Hilda Cozart 473.20 
Carlos Cuesta 27.66 
William D’Agostino 121.00 
Austin Duran 253.00 
Charles Eisenstark 100.00 
Joseph Erlichman 60.00 
Ernest Fagan 100.00 
Harry Pineman 10.00 
Ernie Forman 41.58 
Henry Purke 232.25 
Seymour Garsh 100.00 
Elsie Glassner 285.10 
John Glenn 109.00 
Rose Grosnoff 183.50 
McNeil] Hawkins 47.09 
Clive Hill 116.00 
Luella Hines 6.04 
Hohn Jackson 14.28 
Samuel Jacobson 46.72 
Edward Jenkins 475.00 
Jacob Kaidor 335.70 
Eleftirios Kossiz 422.40 
Mack Lamb 445.77 
Louis LaSalle 843.30 
Sidney Leibowitz 427.00 
B Leone 54.00 
Manuel Lopez 152.50 
Alfred McMullin 68.00 
John A. Miceli 254.00 
Obshatcko 84.00 
Benjamin Ortis 100.00 
Egbert H. Oxford 12.50 
Charles 659.60 
Prank Papa 167.82 
Sidney Park 144.00 
Rebecca Poland 157.82 
90.80 
Gideon Rosenbluth 480.10 
w. 035.40 

James Simone 41. 
Smally 100.00 

Ben Smolarsky 24. 
Milton Sobel 844.75 
Bddie Steele 00 
Max Stoler 00 





Security Plan Benefits Totaled $879, 
May and June 195 


Record December 25, 1955 


Murray Sukoff 245.00 
William Till 32.00 
Alfredo Vasques 233.80 
Theodore Warrick 128.40 
Aaron Zahn 86.50 
BUTTON 
lames Andrews 385.11 
Catherine Blake 101.20 
Simon Cohen 283.86 
George Cooperstein 182.00 
John Escobar 427.00 
Helen Feinsilver 49.90 
Joseph Gangel 380.09 
Sarab Getzowits 16.11 
Rose Goldberg 163.80 
Renee Goldstein 155.43 
Louis T. Harris 784.30 
Stella Igel 33.60 
Milton Kaye 614.00 
Jean Kelsch 87.32 
Louis Kirschner 60.00 
Austin Main 82.45 
Delia Martinez 32.00 
George Meyers* 15.00 
Rafaela Ortega 70.00 
Prank Polizzotti 152.00 
Bert Rosenzweig 100.00 
F. A. Schwarz 232.65 
Fred Schweitzer 150.00 
Joseph @herrill 294.30 
Jerry Simpson 76.33 
Norman Stanley 100.00 
Abraham Weiss 18.57 
Y 
Miguel Aponte 100.00 
Bernice Blatt 327.48 
Albert Blum 100.00 
Irving Cohen 117.60 
Edward Dansinger 42.00 
Herman Emmer 25.50 
William Gnatt 50.00 
G 863.28 
Edward Heron 100.00 
John Mojica 174.00 
Henry Respler ais 
ry 
Joseph Rosenfeld 155 
Rosenfeld 35.60 








Victor Sepulveda 
Leonard Btone 
Irv Taub 
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Bernard Volaski 187. 
HARDWARE 
Helen 8. Arnold 670. 
Sidney Berman 208. 
Coleman 624. 
Joseph DeBarbierl 25. 
Arthur DiCiccio 399. 
Henry Dowbak 314.28 
Pisk 158. 
Ha: Friedman 275. 
Gallo 107.14 
Nathan Goldberg 79.00 
Raymond Goldman 100.00 
Ji Hersberg 300.00 
Ruth Horowits 171.80 
Jack Kashinsky 328.00 
James Moses 137.80 
Aaron Nitkin 2.10 
Norris Ohrnstein 252.20 
Gertrude Plush 100.00 
John Puchniak 100.00 
Hilda CO. Reese 
Samuel Rubin 19.72 
John Schwars 41.25 
& Sobolewski —e 
James Thorne 427.00 





The 65 Security Plan paid $342,280 to 1,858 members listed below, plus $288,795 for medical care benefits, 
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Marjorie Linnley 304.08 
Gloria Mathias 68.00 
Prancis McVeigh 35.00 
Anita R. Milrod 197.00 
A. Notarfrancesco 363.80 
Morris Paperny 447.25 
Joseph Pennacchio 33.60 
Rebecca Printsman 322.70 
Isidore Rachlin 51.00 
Arthur Ji Rendina 31.40 
Cc. J. er 400.25 
Margaret Sepe 447.57 
Lillle B. Silver 32.94 
Alfred Simon 216.65 
Sam Solomon 110.00 
Leo Stern 92.84 
Prank Tanhauser 136.75 
Rose Tekulsky 365 
Minate 121.00 
Ethel E. Tiplitsky 100.00 
350.00 
Charles Turner 46.00 
Tiene Vincent 70.40 
Edward Watts 14.28 
John W 78.56 
William Zeltser 132.50 
APPAREL 
Cynthia Aarons 211.35 
H. M. Armstrong 150.00 
Bernard Biderman 217.90 
Carmen Blake 36.00 
Alfred C. Blum 200.00 
M. Bogdanowich 124.80 
Edith Bramley 174.00 
Anne T. Breslin 6.79 
Alfred Brown 1.25 
John Bryan 61.29 
Bruce Butler 15.00 
Ramon Candelario 325.15 
Gladys Carter 129.30 
E. Codrington* 392.60 
Beatrice Cohen 181.20 
Anna Crespo 268.90 
Tony Crews 191.40 
May Cromwell 133.00 
Jean D’Ambrosi 24.00 
Gloria DeSoto 270.00 
Rose Diaz 239.10 
Nettie Doppelt 309.48 
Beatrix Ellerbe 169.80 
Helen Esposito 100.00 
Luis Fernandini 40.00 
Fannie Ferraino 596.71 
Cecil H, Foster 610.05 
Harry Freedman 18.47 
Rachel Garcia 232.20 
Agnes Garlington 22.84 
Lenora Geschwind 10.86 
Siegfried Goldbach 48.00 
Isabel Gonzalez 100.00 
Howard Haber 100.00 
Elizabeth Mairston 238.00 
Marilyn J. Halpert 25.44 
Mary Hawkins 58.00 
Kathryn Hecht 45.83 
Bernard Heller 164.29 
Gladys Homa 137.70 
Rudolph Johnson 44.00 
Marie Joyce 24.00 
David Kahn 14.29 
Lorraine Kanzer 100.00 
L. M. Kanzer 100.00 
Jack Kellman 100.00 
Barbara Kenney 100.00 
Sadie LaMarsh 65.54 
Miriam Lavender 211.80 
Mildred Lehman 53.13 
Ann Levine 404.49 
Janet E. Levine 36.69 
Joseph LoCascio 154.65 
Viola Macon 100.00 
Helen Marrow 71.60 
Lucy Martin 50.00 
Katherine McGee 136.48 
J. B. McReynolds 213.60 
Violet Lee Nation 189.50 
Ann O'Neill 100.00 
Leonard Opass 70.00 
Emma Peek 1,071.47 
Leroy Presley 317.00 
Ruth Randolph 49.88 
James M. Romano 23.85 
Joy Rosenthal 232.25 
Estelle Safron 228.57 
Bertha S. Schuval 149.64 
Rafael Segarra 39.80 
Gussie Shebs 314.74 
Lillian Slotnick 88.40 
Sarah Smith 139.50 
Marjorie Solomon 128.88 
Fred Streicher 42.00 
Lillian Stetch 171.64 
George Van Wess 150.00 
Harry Wachter 14.04 
Sam Whitehorn 600.00 
Sylvia L. Witten 100.00 
Millicent Wits 205.20 
Nathalie Yudell 63.04 


COSMETIC & DRUG 


Jack Altman 
Anthony Alutto 
Bertha Baker 
William Barnes 
Emily Barrow 
Martha Berman 
Anna Neely Bo! 

8. Bowlay-Williams 


Gertrute 8. Floren 
Angela Fuentes 


117.62 
12.92 
52.32 

283.15 
34.44 
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Henry F. Guzowski 
Natalie Haskell 
Andrew Hicks 
Carrie Hicks 


104.75 
12.15 
89.60 
41.60 


Frank H. Lorenzo 21.42 
Reinaldo Lugo 35.34 
Stanley Makarewicz 56.50 





Sarah D. Hoffman 600.00 


Lucille Howell 31.86 
Sara Jenking 144.10 
Carrie Jones 469.56 
Hattie Klein 85.60 
Mary E.-Layne* 2,280.00 


Prederick McCulley 47.58 


Hannah Meyers 97.50 
Victoria Morgan 218.55 
FP. M. Nugent 357.28 
John O'Sullivan 400.00 
Elban Otero 60.00 
Zena Peterman 268.40 
Julia Piersa 668.80 
Ruby Preston 158.00 
Rogue Ramos 40.08 
Ruth Rivers 94.00 
Raymond Robinson 178.11 
Gladys Rodrigue 43.10 
Harold L. Rogoff 61.05 
Alice Rosenblatt 90.20 
David Rothman 25.00 
Angel Sarraga 50.00 
David Schwartz 221.36 


Harry Schwartzbard 64.28 
Raymond Seeman 255.50 
Cynthia I. Smithen 193.84 


Mex Stuckhardst 317.00 
Violet Sutton 328.90 
Irving Taub 100.00 


Alethia Threadgill 324.50 
Graciela Urceley 2,225.08 


Eleanor Van Zant 29.58 
Carl A. Warth 50.00 
Jomn Webster 140.35 
Joe Weingartner 100.00 
Mary Whitney 238.11 
Vivian Wilborne 127.83 
Mable Wilkes 301.00 
Geneva Williams 6551.34 
Onnie Wilson 216.00 
Sarah M. Woods 13.56 


CORRUGATED 


Carlos Adorno 81.00 
Peter Algarin 292.66 
Manuel Alvarez 134.00 


Armando Anastasio 98.00 


Joseph Audino 15.00 
Angel Aviles 304.26 
Cioncio Badilla 281.99 
Frank Baffi 100.00 
Michael Blaha 63.00 
Daniel Block 159.50 
Henry Bona 83.60 
Gregorio Bonilla 100.00 
Victor Bonilla 86.00 
Carl Bova 175.00 
Leon Brudnicki 152.50 
Irving Butler 83.00 
Rafael Campos 26.82 
Andres Candelaria 6.30 
Victor Candelaria 494.65 
Juan Cantero 50.00 
G. Capriglione 116.85 
Fugene Carrillo 81.00 
Bernard Cerini 53.40 
Harris Chandler 30.00 
Bilas Oheek 2.00 
Charles Chiodo 114.28 
Burton Cobbs 185.70 
Willa M. Coleman 615.80 
Manuel Collazo 145.71 
F. Burgos Colon* 942.50 
Louis Cuevas 39.00 
E. Czapelwsky 132.10 
Karl David 366.50 
Casimiro Delgado 3.20 
Victor Delgado .00 
Charles DeMaio 62.90 
Cc. D’Orazio 20.00 
Guido D'Orazio 31.00 
Lark C. Durham 64.28 
Joseph Durham 73.80 
Barnett Epstein 407.50 
Ruben Esteves 357.00 
Joseph Fabricino 100.00 
Morris Feld 77.64 
Angel Fernandez 92.80 
James Ferrara 134.38 
Michael Florio 50.00 
Juan Franco 141.24 
James Cambino 91.50 
Amada Garcia 230.76 
Anselmo Garcia 253.60 
Oscar Garcia 38.70 
Alfred Garreffa 100.00 


Salvatore Giordano 175.00 
Leon Goldberg 70.00 


Jose Gonzalez 1.25 
Harry Goodman 859.18 
Eugene Greene 286.00 
Pasquale Grimaldi 111.00 
Ralph Guardiola 102.60 
Robert Hall 330.50 
Lionel Hardtman 250.00 
Mamie Harris 873.30 
Jose Hernandez 201.45 
Martin Hernandez 504.56 
William Inch 684.15 
Maurice Jacques 432.75 
Richard Jesus 28.56 
Allan Johnson 360.00 
Edward Johnson 84.00 
Pedro Journet 45.00 
George Kilidjian 500.00 
Nancy King 374.50 
Jack Korngold 263.75 
Bennie Kramer 324:80 
Glovanni Laguna 147.50 
G. Langella 213.75 
Elsie 371.40 
Salvatore Lipari 297.28 
FP. Loperena 

Braulio Lopes 78.50 





We Moum Our Loss 


The following members began receiving 
benefits under the District 65 Retirement 
Plan during the 2nd Quarter of 1955, 
April, May and June: 


Andrew Malinchak 70.00 
Lionel Maloney 6.91 
Jose Marrero 31.14 
P. Martines, Jr. 242.88 


William Massa 7.14 
George D. Matcs 382/63 
Luis Matos 1.00 
Obdulio Medina 320.50 
Mathew Meister 230100 
Thomas Mejias 222.76 
Joseph Melot 128.00 
Luis Medoza 29.70 
Henry Mirable 98.00 ' 
H. Mirando 89.00 
Jacob E. Mirayes 234.504 
John Mironchik 143.40 
8. Molinaro 4.00 
John Monteleone 128.24 
Bernando Moralcs 123.20 
Modesto Morales 114.00 
Rafael Morales 293.30 
Raymond Morro 589.76 
John Morse 182.15 
Juan Nieves 28.00 
Angel Ortiz 10.00 
Isais Ortiz 13.91 
Luis Ortiz 69.64 
Agapito Padilla 68.00 
Angelo Pagano 100.00 
Pred Papa 175.00 
Rienri Pellegrine 341.86 
Philip Pelzer 30.00 
Alejandro Perez 375.70 
Francisco Perez 72.15 
Thomas Perez 128.56 
Nicholas Petralia 64.17 
Myles R. Petty 35.70 
Harry Pisko 150.00 
John R. Pizarro 36.60 
Vidal Placensia 142.00 
A. Plascencia 154.26 
Steven Pollack 174.00 
Ernest Popp 597.03 
Felix R. Portalatin 196.50 
Gerardo Portalatin 136.75 
William Porter 57.14 
Victor Quintana 196.90 
James Reed 100.00 
Joseph Ribando 14.45 
Luis Rios 180.50 
Emilio Rivera 80.00 
Victor Rivera 60.00 
Vincent Rivera 266.77 
Alex Robkin 72.50 
Lorenzo Rodriguez 204.42 
Manuel Rodriguez 126.00 
Ramon Roman 493.00 
Victor Roman 31.00 
James Romanelli 42.84 
Elmer Rucker 100.00 
Damaso Ruiz 117.10 
Prancisco Ruiz 40.00 
Jose Ruiz* 1,541.83 
Biago Ruggiero 218.00 
Ramon Ruiz 51.45 
Mattie Salem! 214.27 
Alberto Sanchez 125.00 
Joseph Santoro 331.50 
Abe Sapolsky 71.20 
Richard Saulsbury 250.00 
Peter Scalia 171.44 
Fernando Segarra 85.70 
Juan Serrano 46.60 
Luigi Simonetti 146.69 
A. Sperruggia 305.35 
Leonard Steinberg 14.60 
James Stiuso 55.00 
Frank Tiano 253.00 
John Tichy 129.60 
Ovidio Toledo 361.34 
Cruz A. Torres 85.25 
Pedro Torres 142.00 
Stanley Tumas 115.46 
Victor Valdes 85.00 
F. D. Valencia 35.70 
Emilio Valentino 02.84 
Eufemio Vega 38.74 
Amador Velez 36.00 
Francis Vigilante 73.15 
Louis Villaneuva 428.00 
Patsy Villano 100.00 
T. M. Villanueva 441.30 
Carmleo Villegas 537.60 
Mario Viscione 195.00 
Carmine Vota 82.40 
Sanford Wadley 92.84 
Harvey Wallace 299.00 
Benjamin Werger 64.28 
Ralph Wilson 231.89 
George Yatsko 253.50 


CHEMICAL & PAINT 


Cornelius Addison 878.98 
Alice Ardisson 360.00 
John Ashton 100.00 


Walter O. Benn 
Walter Bobko 


214.28 
91.03 


Thomas D. Bonato 705.00 


Edward Brown 


100.50 


John W. Calloway 97.70 
Jack Chesler 171.00 
Jesus Chevalier 63.00 
Anthony Chickory 588.90 
Matthew Coleman 182.16 
Bernard Collom 239.60 
Charles Colon 67.20 
Juan R. Cruz 61.00 
James Davis 30.10 
Miles Davis a. 

Alfred De Angelis 335.67 
Michael DeMarco 241.50 
Prank Folliard 305.00 
William Gill 233.98 
Charles Greer 396.00 
George Hatcher 60.60 
Evan Haynes 255.86 
Walter Hill 100.00 
Stanley Iczkowski 106.11 
Harry Kaplan 100.00 
R. Kennedy* 2,280.00 
Gloria Knight 253.80 
Patrick Lanct 421.20 
Bernard Lasky 134.83 
Bernard Lensky 313.04 
John Livigni 100.00 
Anthony Lombardi 332.49 
J L. Maldonado 265.90 


Vincent Vitale 4.80 
Walter Walker = 80 
Willie Walker 32.50 
Jerry Welch 168.86 
Eugene Wiigon 69.50 
James Wise 51.65 
Edward Wolter 303.42 
Stanley Ziembicki 170.43 


NEEDLE PROCESSING 


Petra Alonso 36.52 
Agnes M, Ben 100.00 
Ernestine Brown 19.37 
Daisy Chaney 716.58 
Candida Collazo 20.60 
Helen Conwell 2317.77 
Amalia Corona 95.40 
Harriet Crosby 79.54 
Mae A. Daniels 416.40 
Jancina Estremera 50.00 


Anna 8. Fortuna 
Hattie Glover 
Lena Goldstein 
R. B. Goodman 


Fannie Hoffman 45.24 
Hyman Horodner 60 
Berta Hoppenfeld 171.65 
Sebastian Leto 27.00 
Lilian Lewis 10.50 
Lena Lichtstein 350.60 
Celia Mandelowits 

Vincent Mazza 100.00 
Russel Miles 483.29 
Marie Lux Moreau 55.00 
Hattie Myles 48.26 
Angelina Nella 85.60 
Lola Parducci 33.00 
Herbert Peck 300.00 
Alice Pettaway 105.60 
Cornelia Pierce 160.80 
Clotilde Riesco 358.40 


Genevieve Robinson 88.73 


Charlotte Samuels 53.50 
Josefina Sanchez 42.82 
Irving Schwarts 258.00 
K. Siekienwitz 30.00 
Cozie Stanley 104.40 
Louise Szekely 88.80 
Bessie Thomas 9.81 
Morris Turkel 231.00 


Flora Lee Whitted 40.58 


Mable Williams 181.80 
Flania B. Wood 52.90 
Ruth Zapata 54.20 


METAL PROCESSING 
Patracino Acevedo 218.40 


Juan R. Acosta* 1,175.00 
Maria Alvarez 145.00 
Ernest Augustus 58.30 
Aaron Barnes 712.00 
Richard Belcher 18.50 
Mable Bell 326.30 
John Brenneisen 513.90 
Emilio Cartino 47.79 
James Cullem 06.26 
I. D. Davidson 391.25 
Carmela Ehni 25.00 
Leo Epstein 37.00 
P. J. Eschemuller 94.75 
Roland Ford 273.75 
Cain Frazier 134.25 
Isaac Galashaw 61.00 
Della Gant 90.60 
Maria Garcia 257.44 
Pasquale Giardina 314.29 
Ernesto Gonzalez 20.30 
Gertrude Hahn 470.20 
Charlotte Hall 380.56 
Leulse Herdon 141.50 
Carmen Irizarry 1775.86 
Samuel Johnson 46.00 
Adele Kentop 227.25 
Maurice Kish 947.70 
Ernest Klein 451.28 
Andrew LaBarbara 54.00 
Vincent Lagala 42.86 
Celeste Lara 26.76 
Lillian Lewis 33.00 
Shade Lewis 117.60 
Carlos Lopez 19.49 
Luis Lucena 38.50 
Miguel Luzunaris 368.00 
Henry Martin 359.25 
Nellie McCollum 77.20 


Arcelious McDowell 67.00 


Sona Meah 169.50 
Wilma Miller 285.40 
F. Montayre 175.65 
Carey Moore 31.00 
Lonnie Murray 75.33 
Thila Nussbaum 513.00 
Eva Pankey 86.40 
James Pantaleo 141.60 
Lola Parducci 33.90 
Alice Pettaway 281.60 
Alice Pinder 416.41 


Geraldine Pollack 29,70 


Robert Lee Ramsey 7.25 
Bernice Rivera 166.30 
Giraldo Rivera 124.20 
Eddie Rivera 100.00 
Pablo Rivera 450.30 
Anna Rodriguez 17.76 


Francisco Rodriguez 72.32 


Ramona Rosado 183.60 
Ruth Rosemond 421.00 
Mary Ruiz 120.00 
Jose Santos 50.00 


Rudolph Schneider 700.39 
Ann Sturtale 102.14 
Carmen A, Torres 85.71 
Ferdinand Vega 201.00 
Anibal Villafane 31.20 
Gladstone Ward 180.00 
Bertha Wightman 42.56 
Cleveland Williams 175.00 


Israel Williams 133.00 
Elias Wilson 55.80 
Harold Zwaaf 21.76 


RETAIL MISC. 


Benjaniin Bard 69.90 
Philip Bernhard 354.51 
Marion Bindman 10.00 
Carlo Bini 100.00 
Minnie Botwinick 131 


Clifton Brown 
Jack Charap 
Jerome P. Cohen 
J. W. Cruickshank 
James Dixon 
Percy Erazo 


Beek! 


Jose J. Lopez, Lerners 
Max Wiener, Peerless Sample Card 
Alfred Riggio, United Stamped Linen 
Rosario Diaz, American Corr. 
Nick Nicolosi, B. Blumenthal / 


Sam Growman, Breakstones <‘ 
Ethel Perfit, C & C Button 
Hazel Jackson, Lerners 


Michael DeHann, Fab. ° 
Lehman, J. H. Semel 
Jos. St. Prix, Staff 





Paul Mateyonas 61.60 
T. McSweeney 71.42 
Casimero Monel 50.00 
Decimo Neve 56.20 
Milton Newmark 100.00 
Octavio Nieves 255. 


mon Parilla 455 
Joseph Pistoia 127.89 
Allan Raeside 262.91 
Luciano Sanches 20.00 
Benny Schwarts 132.94 
Lenney Scott 355.45 
Julius 47.10 
Gaetano Simeti 58. 
Samuel Singletary 38.00 
Alf: Stewart* 280.00 

100,00 

192. 
Chester Tosini 84.86 
Vito Vangi 27.03 
Orlando V. Vega 238.00 


Pred Faulks 
Rolly Ferdinand 
Nancy Fielder 
Betty Furshpan 
Philip Gilbert 





Ssseeassns2esesessse 


BEstEBESaESSEss 


Ethel 

Charles Jackson 

Mary B. Johnson 

Jean Ketchel 

Evelyn Kitchen Al 

Dayid 201.20 

Emanuel 263.00 

Carmine Maione 19480 

Aaron Mankoff 306.05 

Morton Michel 131.20 

Louis Montanaro 175.00 
Prusak 164.12 

Albert Reinhers* 1,000.00 

Claire Rinsiler 

Moe Rosenkrants 175.60 





Rose Rottersman 
Sidney Sachs 
Milten Sameison 
Sidney Scheuer 
James Sherrer 
William Schneider 
Hugo Scipioni 
Arlene Solomon 
Moe Solomon - 
Shirley Sondak : 
Micheel Steiker 
Norman Strauss 
Carmen Torres 
B 


Raymond ‘Vassallo 
Martha Weintraub 
Edwink Weish 
Morris @akaer 


RETAIL T.V. 


Frank Abramson 
Edgar Aguilera 
Irving Bachman 
Albert Baker 
Abraham Ballan 
Hattie Bates 
Rodney C. Bennett 
Henry Beuret 
Joseph Brandon 
Nat Brown 


308.57 
982.68 
160.00 
25.00 
38.50 
310.50 
137.03 
75.00 
133.95 
412.90 
189.70. 
100.00 
87.15 
14.26 


100.00 
217.43 
147.90 
100.00 


213.10 
564.00 
210.00 
251.00 
100.00 
245.00 

87.81 
204.50 
326.06 
175.00 





Albert Misunas 


Luis Morales 588.65 
Jessie O'Neal 30760 
Simon Penso 100.00 
Jack Porwick 207.14 
Nicholas Rodriguez Bn 
Phil Rosner 

Albert Roth 3°. 4 
Juliug Roth 114.28 
Nathan Sandler 100.00 
George Sapsin 112.90 
Samuel Schneider 1817.00 
Bernard Schwartz 19.85 
Henry Siegel 162 64 
Luigi Silvagni 100.00 
Julius Stettner 759.45 
Victor Stevens 63.80 
Harry Stevenson 100.00 
Pitgerald Trotman 63.32 
Robert Weil 123.60 
Prank Williams 231.70 
Marry R. Wolff 64.28 

DISPLAY 

Robert Barnett 85.00 
Herman E. Bertman 47.00 
Nicholas Crater 108 60 
Arthur Elkins 188.65 
Emanuel Fox 15.00 





A. M. Coglianese 123.30 
Anne Cohan 68.40 
Gertrude Cohen 52.20 
Rebecea Cohen 261.00 
Rae Cohen 180.70 
Willa Mae Coleman 48.30 
Elwood Cooke 43.25 
Julia Cosza 249.60 
Janice Cruse 247.61 
Frankie Davis 37.71 
Agnes De Meo 256.90 
Edward DePietro 216.00 
Ralph Dtaz 195.00 
Adrian Donvil'e 73.50 
George DuRex 233.00 
Mila Echevarria 180.32 
Berta Edelman 62.50 
Irene Edelman 39.64 
Anna Ex* 1,280.00 
Kate Feinberg 281.14 
Arturo Figuiroa 30.70 
Anne Pinck 58.50 
Eugene Powler 279.50 
Jean Prohman 32.23 
Carlos Garcia 1.20 
Celia Glasser 39.40 
Lillian Goldberg 166.90 
Sadie Goldberg 37.02 
Murray Goldfarb 275.65 





Adele King 23.00 
Samuel L. Kohn 411.10 
Ethel Kovac 271.04 
Edwin N. Krause 626.76 
Ernest Lane 296.00 
Estelle Lasser* 1,280.00 
Rubin Liebman 129.99 
Lillian Lipkin 21.70 
Andres Lianes,.Jr. 21.88 
Maude M. Logan 484.00 
Charles Lombardo 59.80 
John Longo 58.38 


Marian Marchese 296.23 
James Marshe 117.00 
Neyda P. Martinez 163.80 
Katherine Matusek 263.71 
Michael EB. Mayer 138.40 


Edward McGilly 98.60 
Bernard Meade 27.10 
Ruby Meadows 139.80 
Sadie Meisterman 321.30 
Joseph Millner 350. 

B. Minninson* 950. 

Alma W. Mitchell 47.15 
Ida Mitchell 30.58 
Eunice Mojica 157.20 
Carmen Mullins 88.63 


Rose Nightingdale 196.71 
Colville O’Brien 34.00 











Bernard Bauer paints toy which will go to needy child. y. 
PRODUCTIVE DAYS ARE NOT OVER for Retired Members of Distt, whose 
which keep them busy in fruitful pursuits is the rehabilitation of ti needy c 

ment houses, hospitals and children§, bringir 





Abe Cohen 100.00 
Anthony V. Conte 41.35 
Joseph P. Corso 307.00 
Chester Davis* 3,262.20 
M. De 116.10 
Rose Devol 280.64 
Albert Drucker 100.00 
Ezzone 100.00 
Irving Falkowits 175.00 
George Fidalio 15.00 
Mary Fowler 193.80 
Betty Purshpan 146.07 
B. F. Garing 129.30 
8. Geissenberger 315.50 
Albert 73.60 
T. R. 547.30 
Luretta Hunchak 60.00 
Charlotte Johnson 4.35 
Arnold Jones 100.00 
Leo Lederman 120.96 
Arline Leifer 276.00 
Edward John Leo 10.00 
Sylvia Levanter 32.50 
Lines 175.00 
Lopes 345.00 
Prancis Lynch 100.00 
William Maron 200.00 
| Joseph Mazzeo 42.85 
Elijah Minson® 1,000.00 


Henry Friedland 
Jerome Kerner 
Maurice Kish 

Robert Kravits 





Sol . 

John Palazzolo 621.35 
F.E. Schlichting, Jr. 75.00 
Alan Stein 105.00 
Vincent Wrublewski 45.00 

DIRECT MAIL 

Pay Alexander 35.29 
Rey K. Allen, Jr. 85.71 


Bannon 169.80 
Charles Bibbing 35.09 
Boshka 98.40 
Leroy Branche 
Rubena C. Brown 53.86 
Callender 380.40 
Natzio Cannariato 567.10 
Carroll 08 
James Cirrone 65.57 
Arthur Clay 





M. Goldfinger* 1,480.00 
Henry Goldstein 478.15 
Julius Goldstein 527.23 


Florence Gottlich 259.90 
Benjamin Gottlieb 49.03 
Sophie Grable 79.00 
Gerald Granderson 100.00 
H. M. Grantham 24.69 


Emma Griffard 198.00 
Colman Gross 54.41 
Rose G. Grossman 61:48 
Louis Guttilla 35.00 
K. Hamm 


erschleg 40 
Robert J. Hampton® 75.00 
Genevieve Haynes 224.00 


Bilas Heatley 65.10 
Elsie Heinen 178.28 
Prederick Hers 192.56 
Milton Hoefler 65.00 
Estelle Hopper 29.20 
James Hopper 183.27 
Daniel, Hunter 167.50 
C. A. Hurley 227.70 
Martha Hussey 146.00 
Rebert 21.43 
Gladys 17.00 
Derothy Jiran 305.00 
Jones 
Harry 474.30 





John O’Brien* 
Benjamin Pascal 


1,280.00 
361.20 


Salvatore Perfetto 59.20 
Mary Peterson 161.71 
Ralph Pileggi 95.00 
Michael Piscitelli 100.00 
Frances Polite 50.00 
George Quatrone 100.00 
Joseph Rabb 695.20 
Benigno Ramos 342.65 
John Ranieri 100.00 
Mary V. Reilly 9.74 
Albert Reinhersz* 280.00 
Ethel N. Richards 67.10 
D. Riefenstahl 42.08 
Tomas 8. Rios 100.00 
Rose Rizso 352.69 
Roosevelt Robinson 18.51 
Dorothy Roogow 225.20 
Birger Rose 243.20 
Sarah Rosen 43.20 
Irving Rosenfeld 31.82 
Ida Rosenthal 192.60 
Nettie Ruschmeyer 253.80 
Gustav Santiago 168.50 
Kate Scher 161.56 

Schoenman 163.18 
Louls Seidman 218.40 
Corrine Silver 100.00 
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Di 
f 
ren 


Claire Silverstein 69.00 | Irving Lebold 47.00 ; Aaron Greenberg 68.04 | Mary McCarren 314.38 
Louls Smith* 1,000.00 | Anna Lion 62.63 | Sheldon A. Herzog 34.56 | Eva C. McHugh 64.21 
Margaret Smith 64.76 | David Livingston 143,84 | Mavis Hogg 25.00 | Isidore Mitchell 37.60 
M. Soccio (Rosetti) 29.00 | Jesus 44.71 | Arthur Holsinger Mamie Pass 2T1.20 
Edith Spall 560.58 | R. DeMena Martin 55.10 | Diana Johnson 398.25 | Philip Pearly* 1,000.00 
Esther Spivak 492.50 | Lynné McAdam 3.50 | Derothy Johason f 220.00 
Rose Spring 22.14 | Daniel McAuley 31.00 | Ralph Kerner 391.00 | Garson Rosen 441.20 
Herbert A. Steed 55.20 | Bernice McFarlane 72.13 | Norma Krieger 47.30 | Joel Rosenbaum 52.37 
Elaine Sterman 415.05 | Ethel Mesnik 42.70 | Toni LaBarbera 70.00 | Hyman‘ Saffer 77.06 
Wiliam J. Steves 14.52 | Thelma Moore 5.40 | Charles Lucchesi 06.56 | Hattie Schnidler 811.26 
Julius Strassman 58.00 | Irma Morgan 02.80 | William Manera 470.87 | Martin ‘Seidler 243.00 
John Stroka 185.25 | E. P. 100.00 | Therman McMillan 67.46 | Frank Shapiro 115.00 
Albs Guares 195.98 | Shirley Ovryu 235.30 | Marie Meyers 656.28 | Bam Solomon a] 
Thomas Talamini 7.14 | Maria Poussaint 204.00 | Levie Miller 1629 | Sigmund Steinfe!i 10.00 
Assunta Tanazilli 50.00 | Eugenia Preston 155.00 | Leonard Mongelli 207.50 | Alex Wilensky 00 
Alphonse Taylor 254.43 | Ben Dias Rivera 630.19 | Carlos Monsanto 340.50 SCREEN 

Ramon Torres 254.40 | Sally Sadofsky 414.19 | Daniel R. Morgan 97.14 

Joseph Ventimiglia 209.00 | Roger Sanders 20.00 | Alex Mosher 352.40 | Seymour Malts 175.00 
Frank Veteri 100.00 | Lillian Scherer 119.42 | Joseph Navigante 99.03 INSURANCE 

John Visconti 40.00 | Rubin Sthochet 93.50 | George Nelson 70.00 Samuel Geller 75.50 
Edward EB. Vorisek 453.25 | Ivory J. Scott 100.80 | John O'Connor 250.00 N. Greenbaum 166.50 
Viville Wallace 37.49 | Paul Shotter 144.00 | Pasco Oliveti 90.00 Eli Landset 100.00 
Sarah Wanamaker 216.96 | Gloria Silberman 209.31 | Selma Olson 41.70 A. Leventhal 359.15 
Rose Ward 115.00 | John Silva 85.00 | Elijah Parham 93.26 Bernard Perlman 100.00 
Andray Watkins 208.20 | Claire Silverstein 25.00 | Mae Payne 42.86 “ 
Harry A. Weill 26.14 | Florence F. Smith 97.71 | Bridget Pearson 32.60 CIGAR 

Sally Weiss 91.80 | Eloise Sturdivant 69.80 | Anthony Postiglidne 85.20 | Rafael Gonzalez 297.00 
Ismael Zayas 110.00 | Joe Tillem 2.00 | 5. H. 157.58 | B. G 26.04 
William Yigdal 67.50 ' Pred Tomascewski 30.00 | Margaret Roca 150.00 ' Phillip Littman 10.00 























Adelaide Rothkugel repairs boat in ‘65’ Retired Members toy project. 




















Ronald Charles 51.20 
Henrietta Cuomo 97.42 
John 50.75 
¥. Flisser 100.70 
Olivia Haywood 16.76 
Hi Jorn 173.20 
John V. Longinett{ 185.70 
Malcolm 76.56 
Carla Nieves 248.20 
Juanita PF. Perez 238.00 
Jose Rivera 00 
Henry Shusterman 64.28 
Minnie Sorbara 172.40 
LOCAL 26 
SUFFOLK. VA. 


A total of 617,760.71 
was paid to 118 members 
of Local 26 in the menths 


of April, May & June 
1955. 

Vv. Mae Adams 522.70 
Preddie Adkins 131. 
Verna D. Alston 45.71 
Susie Artis 42.40 
Virgie C. Artis* 1,000.00 
Genevia 39 
Roscoe Austin 32.95 
Lena Bailey 261.80 
Eva Askew Banks 11.48 
Penella Barnes 15.00 
A. Lee Barret 129.95 
Bracy Barrett 00.75 
Viola Beale 131.20 
Jimmie Bivins 115.00 
Helen Blizzard 79.90 
Lola Blount 5.00 
Clara T. Boone 18.70 
John W. Brinkley 58.75 


Eva Britt 18.84 


Beatrice Brown 457.75 
Ployd M. Brown 130.75 
Lizzie Carroll 134.00 
Fannie A. Cheeks 252.95 
Martha Colanders 431.23 
Mamie Coles 20.40 
Albert T. Cooper 175.00 
Jessie Cooper 22.70 
Lessie Copeland 39.34 
Sarah Corner 32.40 
Minnie Council 83.75 
E. Crandall 58.80 
M. Crandell, Jr. 24.30 
Eliz. Cromwell 130.11 
Orges L. Davis 15.00 
Willie Davis 27.32 
Ruth Dotson 97.80 
Annie Edwards 5.00 
Bobbie L. Ellis 240.75 
Arzenia Everett 378.25 
Jos. Felton. Br. 28.75 
Ruth Green 149.69 
Sarah Guess 296.8: 


A. B. Hargrove 293.50 
Altheia Harglove 
Mildred Harrell 


Ruth Haskins 440.75 
J. Benj. Hart 80.00 
Pearl Hayes* 500.00 
Ruth Hayslett 10.00 
Harry Lee Hill 52.64 
James Hinton 110.25 
Juanita Holland 100.00 
Q. Holland 196.10 
Sarah Lee Holland 19.74 
Cornelia Hunter 256. 


Mildred Jacobs 


George Jordan F10.15 
Q. E. Jordan 261.00 
Charlie Joyner 43.04 
Joseph Joyner 25.00 
Nellie Joyner 56 
8. Lee Kahan 79.61 
Betty Kendrick 7140 
Bessie Mae King 48.50 
Charlie Lassiter 21.30 


, Whose fast-growing ranks now total about 300. Among the many activities 
needy children. Hundreds of such toys went out last week to various settle- 
, bringing Christmas joy to hundreds of kids. 
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DENTAL Mary Vacca 35.71 ; Santiago Galgado 36.00 | Hue H. Richardson 15.00 

Hirsh Ryen 175.00 | Kathleen Vince 100.00 | Sheldon Samuels 100.00 | Antonie Too 31.20 

GENERAL OFFICE George Wallace 100.00 | Silvia Siniscalchi 168.57 | Antonio Torres 164.92 
Emma M. Adams 54.23 | Roland Willoughby 84.00 | Isidore Surkis 678.82 
Dorothy Arkin 51.14 | Alice Wingate 15.00 | Mildred Tabb 269.50 SAMPLE OAED 
Porfirio Ayala $1.31 P. A. Vallaro, Jr. 100.00 | Morris Blinick 748.25 
Banto Azoto 72.92 NEW JERSEY Jean Bloch 201.09 
Victoria Bellino 25.00 | Robert Adkins 35.84 NEWS Alfonso Dias 32.70 
Gertrude Bredfeldt 37.86 | Ralph Alexander 150.00 | William Cantor 303.87 | Grace Eaddy 61.64 
Theresa Calthas 514.26 | Joseph Barbella 120.00 | Evelyn Carney 62.24 | Jean Germina 48.50 
Evelina Castillo 317.74 | Lothar Batzill §1.15 | David Cuenca 346.50 | Estelle Goldberg 16.60 
Miriam Choily 406.27 | Frank Binkley 368.25 | Samuel Davis 212.96 | Rose Haimowits 446.64 
Amelia Chueca 312.70 | Lucy Brown 91.20 | Benjamin Feiner 199.26 | Merrill Harris 159.00 
Bidney Ellis 100.00 | Anna Rose Buro 306.70 | Rose Priach 274.00 | Ruby Harrison 222.50 
Rosalie Gary 250.00 | Helen Cangialosi 155.00 | Solomon Gallay 75.65 | Inez Heinz 218.09 
Eleanore Godlewski 84.00 | Charles Carow 39.00 | Rubin Glaser 45.00 | Rosetta 6. Hoage 192.00 
V. G. Greenidge 426.60 | Willia Carter 349.20 | Abe Gordon 76.50 | Theodore Meyers 277.35 
Ann Groisser 55.67 | Michael Chabala 126.07 | Israel Grayman 26.77 | Helen Nicholason 118.60 
Mollie Hakoun 48.87 | Ben Chametsky 206.45 | Sam 37.69 | Ann (Richardson) 
Lucille Hamilton 81.00 | Estelle Craig 77.50 | Jennie Greenstein 58.40 Sharp 140.44 
Henrietta Handshoe 59.14 | Fred Cuozzo 271.95 | Sam Hamburg 955.83 | Theodore Spence 16.93 
Helen Hanover 213.01 | Carmine DeLuca 45.00 | Frank Horowits 3.95 | Alonzo Wa 318.00 
M. Hernandez 100.00 | Leo DeNapoli 154.00 | Wanda King 11.31 | Gally Zeitkin 1,060.50 
Winnie Henry 62.86 | James Donechie 205.44 Kleia 3.00 
Leo Hirschmann 351.20 | Sarah Edwards 84.00 | Joseph Lempert 8.41 FOOD 
Martin Horan 100.00 | Marjorie J. Elliott 187.80 | Yale J. Levy 69.20 | Felix 121.57 
Ida Kaufman 223.36 | Leonard T. Gangi 307.14 Long 163.60 | Thelma C. Biggs 12.51 
Max Korson 455.05 | Carmelo Giglio Saul Margolis 244.00 | Daniel Bonilla 
Ann Kravitz 352.81 ' Thomas Godfrey 127.40 | Dominick Marotta 16.20 | James Booker 135.00 


December 25, 1955 





Bernart Lassiter 98.80 
Clarine Maggette 65.50 
Elsie Majette 6097.19 
Chester Lewter 206.18 
Eula Mae Majette 259.25 
D. D. Matthews 214.00 
Henrietta Mason 114.30 
J. J. McClenney 79.00 
Olessa McCleny 24.96 
Herman Milan 65,00 
Mary L. Miles 111.05 
Liz Montgomery 168.60 
ma Moore 44.40 
McCoy Moore 42.18 
Wm. Moorings 40.00 
Booker T. Parker 50.00 
Harry Parker 30.00 
Henry Parrish 227.78 
Mary A. Perry 44.75 
Odell Phelps 56.00 
Beatrice Powell 38.96 
James Powell 42.18 
Beatrice Pruden 148.03 
J. W. Richards 206.00 
8. Richardson 59.00 
John W. Ricks 32.50 
Busie Rebertson 100.00 
Lizzie Salmon 88.40 
Carrie L. Scott 176.00 
Benjamin Sears 195.60 
Pearl Sears 50.00 
Delaware Skeeter 35.88 
H. L. Stephens 100.00 
Myrtle Stephens 104.40 
Norman Btokes 76.50 
Verilee Tabron 28.92 
L. Tennessee* 1,000.00 
Penny Thomas 15.06 
Beulah Thorne 125.00 
Irene Tillery 423.20 
Jos. R. Vines 46.28 
Albutters Warren 536.32 
Carrie L. Warren 209.20 
Ployd Warren 51.50 
Rosa Warren 24.00 
Kate Welch 12.47 
8. West, Jr. 100.00 
John 8. White 100.00 
aggie White 68.37 
Rebecca White 484.80 
Clarine Wiggins 75.00 
Mary Wiggins 279.00 
Blanche Wright 106.67 
LOCAL 27 
NEWS, VA. 


A total of $1,513.39 was 


of April, May & June 
1955. 


John I. Allen 151.35 
June Davis 160.81 
Wm. Davis 129.77 
Green Hairston 41.04 
James -Harrison 111.98 
W. Ketchmore 109.25 
Jos. Meredith 57.63 
Edward Outlaw 188.84 
Henry Royster 1.25 
Pete Watson 554.87 
LOCAL 75 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
total of $1,027.86 was 
id to 3 members of 
% in the months 
- April, May & June 
Major Carroway 69 
Aaron Prewitt 867.35 
Dennis Wilts 


DISTRICT 76 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A total of $7,707.87 was 

to 389 members of 

trict 76 in the months 
of April, May & June 
1955. 
Alexander Aezan 175.00 
Joseph G. Ansill 133.20 
Max Birnbaum 212.90 
Clifton Bradley 100.00 
100.55 
Morris Brown 73.00 
L. Call 75.00 
Harvey Colston 308.76 
Cc. Doukas 10.00 
Sareh Gold 16.30 
¥. Greenwood 05 
Sam Hellerstein 99.55 
Anns Horwitz 184.80 
Charles Kanefsky 2.00 
wm. aay 42.14 
Stella Kuby 473.87 
Stanley Lask 121.30 
Raymond Laskin 57.14 
. L. Leamy 1.25 
Isadore Luckman 450.57 
Marry Manashil 35.00 
Richard Monk 298.14 
Mario Moretti 175.00 
Edward Orem 107.50 
Pliner 404 64 
Race 1,284.70 
David Reich 103.15 
Max Rosenberg 30.00 
Jos. Sailteman 10.00 
Harry Sirken 268.94 
Rubin Skversky 25.00 
ank Stark 403.08 
Thomas en 100.00 
Robt. Tremoglie 100.00 
laura G. Welsh 540.00 
Paul Willig 60.00 " 
Samuel Ziv 221.00 
Irving Zommick 64.28 


LOCAL 95 
NEW JERSEY 
A total of $2,625.02 was 
aid to 12 members of 


al 95 in the months 
of April, May & June 

5. 
Anthony Aniello 28.56 
Iona Applegate 122.90 
Charlies Baxter 697.14 
W. Berryman, 6r. 445.05 
Albert Carison 5.00 
Prank Gelona 31.42 
Elias Gonzales 100.00 
Leo Green 100.00 


Pranklin Havens 45.00 
Susie Lane 770.96 
Wm. Paradise 200.00 
Theo. Watford 79.00 


LOCAL 194 
CHICAGO, ELL. 
A total of $1,638,08 was 
id to 14 members of 
1 194 in the months 
of April, May & June 
1955. 
Oscar Bartelt 329.97 
Charles Bennin 38.21 
Ellen Carlson 16.28 
Gus Clark, Jr. 75.00 
Robert Dillard 64.60 
Wm. Gardner 97.25 
Ernest S. Kubert 189.20 
Jemes Nolen 208.26 
Sarah ©. Robinson 17.25 
M. Shaffee 19.47 
Leon Sutton 40.50 
Veronica Tero 267.70 
Leonard Tessner 53.14 
Julius: Volpi 236.25 
UNEMPLOYED 
Evelyn Abelson 90.55 
Thomas Detore 100.00 
Mollie Drosch 10.00 
Theo. Elinsky 100.00 
Murray Ginsberg 427.00 
Irv Goldstein 100.00 
Vera Hilwit 25.00 
Lillian Lewis 198.95 
Idalberto Megido 73.05 
Norris Ohrnstein 283.50 
E. Rodriguez 2.00 
G. Rodriguez 100.00 
Alberto Sanchez 297.00 
Nathan Sherman 37.00 
Ladislao Torres 605.05 
Greta Vogel 15.65 
Ajzyk Wage 425.00 
RETIRED 
Harry Brecher 691.85 
A. Ciminera* 1,000.00 
Morris Denda 30.50 
Edw. Ferrara* 541.60 
Edw. Iacobucci 288.60 
Simon Kreitz 400.10 
Louts Levy 263.86 
Ben Rosovsky 139.75 
Arthur Schuring 154.40 
Leonard Schwartz 84.35 
Max Spetgang 410.65 
Otto Wolf 465.60 
Louts Wolfe 37.00 


OUT OF INDUSTRY 


Sally Abelove 108.75 

Dontinick Acosta 231.00 
Hilda Adonai 100.00 

Louts Alfassa 30.00 
Marie Amato 119.25 

Walter Angell 220.80 
William Aronofsky 100.00 
Ira Auerbach 200.25 
Ruth Baime 50.00 
Rose Barnett 146.00 
Mollie Bates 225.00 
James Becker 85.75 
Morris Belofsky 690.85 
Agnes M. Ben 49.00 
Nat Berenberg $21.00 

Samuel Berg 305.00 

Rachel Bergman 15.00 « 
Betty M. Berliner 10.00 

Max Berlinger 430.00 

Max Berman 345.00 

Seymour Booth 24.00 

Peter Boy 108.50 

Lola Breidart 100.00 

Sol Brinn 167.35 

Sarah Brod 801.00 

Henrietta Brown 249.50 

Carl Caison 100.00 

Joseph Cali 10.00 

Herbert Cass 175.00 

Esther G. Cohen 1.25 

Irene Cohen 15.00 

Morris Cohen 

Sylvia Cohen 258.45 

Charles Cohn 186.15 

Lillian L, Corrag 271.75 

Edna Davis 30.00 

Mary D’Elia 100.00 

Charies De Meo 100.00 

Ruth y 25.00 | 


Ruth Dworkia 





Harry Dyckoff 175.00 
Elsie Edelman 25.00 
Carmela Ehni 25.00 
Ehrlich Pe 

Abe Elenowits 175.00 
Blaine Ellenberg 204.75 
Phyllis Falcone 86.00 
Marjorie Farnum 100.00 
Gloria R. Faulkner 90.00 
Abraham Feldman 203.00 
Harry Flum 101.00 
Murray Forman 175.00 
Leona Preeman 170.00 
David 10.00 
Lillian Puchs 175.00 
Gallo 45.00 
Adele Genna 30.00 
Rhoda Gerstein 25.00 
Lillian Gittleson 267.50 
Gladowsky 100.00 

A. Glassman 506.20 
Dorothy Glick 100.00 
Ellen Glick 100.00 
Anna Gold 145.35 
Lillian Goldberg 100.00 
Isabell Gonzales 75:00 
Alex Goodrich 15.00 
Frieda Gordon 40.00 
Justine Gottlieb 15.00 
660.25 


Rose A. Greenberg 10.00 
Allyn Greenwald 
Louis Greenwald 355.15 


Nathan Gutman 
Jerome Guttenberg 113.00 


Rosalind Haber 15.00 
Sadie Haber 100.00 
Barbara Hart 175.00 


Louis Heidelberger 29.00 
Velda Henderson 6.00 
Bernard Himmel 140.50 
Esther Hoffman 15.00 
Rosalyn Hoffman 175.00 
Fred Horchheimer 485.00 
Henrietta Jackson 100.00 
Lila Jacoby 100.00 
William H. Jones 306.00 


Meyer Kaplan 100.00 
Bernard Karp 60.00 
Jack Karp 175.00 
Lillian Karpoff 1,796.97 
Arnold Katz 542.90 
Harry Kats 50.00 


Prances Kaufman 100. 


Belle Kenner 6.75 
Peter Kerkhoff 185.00 
Frieda 8. Kirsch 220.35 
Mildred Klein 398.10 
Rita Klein 175.00 
Anna Kocsik’ 1,033.48 


Richard Kuntzsch 380.10 


Lorraine Lachs 167.80 
Mary Langone 214.75 
Harry Leavy 398.00 
Ethel Leff 326.10 
Rita Lenowsky 15.00 
Philip Lester 114.35 
Sophie Levenstein 30.00 
Harry Levine 8.00 
Anna Levitt 115.00 
Ben Levy 4.00 
Seymour Loftman 100.00 
Anna Logan 368.00 
Ben Lorner 35.00 
Joseph R. Luciano 286.60 
Maira Lufria 61.00 
Estelle Malicono 100.00 
B. Mandelman 175.00 
Minerva Marcus 201.26 
Molly Mayer 383.00 
Evelyn Melasky 30.00 
Judith Mende 100.00 
Harold Merves 10.00 


Paul Metager 16.00 
Sam Moonblatt 30.08 
Mary S. Morse 1,163.38 

368 06 
Sylvia Nadler 


Sadie Nestei 10.00 
Sally Nudell 261.00 
David Osman 00.00 
Constantine Ossip 30.08 
Mae 
Norma ‘Pechman 100.00 
Eileen Penn 100.08 
96.00 
Joyce Perlstein 175.08 
lo 30.00 
Melvin § 118.08 
vin Pohl 1 
176.00 
Beatrice Prager 15.00 
100.09 
R. Rabinowits 178.00 
300.00 
Selma Rausch 125.00 
31.20 
Martin Rieff 
Daniel Riehl 100.00 
Esther Rosemarin 175.00 
Isidore Rosenberg 10.00 
Roselle Rosenblum _ 30.00 
Morris Rosenfeld 380.50 
Ruth Rosenkrants 123.00 


Morris Rothleder 351.60 
William Rubinoff 475.09 
Alleen Rubinstein 100.00 
Victor Rutcofsky 130.50 
Mary Scauri 70. 

Bella Schieider 175.00 
Ana B. Schneider 10.00 
Max Schneider 102.85 
B. Schoenhauser 316.20 
Edith C. Schwager 358.83 
Evelyn Schwartz 30.00 
Joan Schwartz 387.00 
Florita Sckolnik 175.00 
James Seay 156.80 
Milton Seckofsky 175.00 
Arnold Semenoff 100.00 
Donald Shaffer 100.00 
Bernard Shapiro 5.00 
Bernice Shapiro 175.00 
Ralph Shapiro 152.00 


Martin Shepard 403.00 
Frieda Shore 100.00 
Charlies Siciargo 32.50 
Larry Silverstein 100.00 
Ruth Siteer 186.60 
Delores Smith 15.00 


Nathan Smulewite 124.50 





Louls @nyder 411.90 
Judith Spelke 100.00 
Sam Stetber 175.00 
Nathan Sten 30.00 
Doris Stone 211.50 
Helen Strauss 90.00 
Leon Streicher 217.00 
Sol Streicher 111.50 
Nathan Stutz 111.50 
Anna Sussman 45.00 
V. Sweetman 175.00 
Murray Syms 56.00 
Ethel Tiebout 123.00 
Lilltan Tillson ‘175.00 
Eleanor Tilson 100.00 
Ruth Wagner 133.65 
Nathan Weisberg 441.66 
Gladys West 201.13 
Bernard Winter 45.00 
Irving Wishingrad 198.80 
Irving Wodin 25.00 
Ida Yatchmink 30.00 
Lilian Zeitlin 175.00 
Sam merman 100.00 
Stan Zuckerman 100.08 





Retirement Benefits 
Union members mourned the loss of. 


forty-three fellow members who died dur- 
ing the months of April, May and June 


1955. 


Death benefits were paid to the bene- 
ficiaries of the following deceased mem- 


bers. 


John O’Brien, James Gray 
Minerva Goldfinger, New Era 
Virgie C. Artis, Planters 


Pearl Hayes, Planters 
Fortune 


Factors 


Antonio Ciminera, Retired 


Abe Liebman, 


J. H. Semel 


Loretta Zweigman, Star Notion 
Albert Reinherz, Sam Dien Sport Goods 
George Myers, Gitelson Bros. 
Robert J. Hampton, Pronto Addressing 
Graciela Urcelay, Revion 
Anna Elk, Raymond Service 
Louis Smith, Raymond Service 


Phillip Pearly, 


ABC Vending 


Elijah Minson, Davega 


Letter 


Juan Ruiz Acosta, Lambert Novelty 
Mary Layne, Stone Hill Lab. 
Fernando Burgos Colan, Corr. Cont. 
Emerson Codrington, Lerners 
Estelle Lasser, New Era 





ae 


ate 





RT sic i ee 














TORE WORKERS PLAN BENEFITS TOTALED $248 680 
DURING APRIL, MAY, JUNE 1955 


BLOOMINGDALES 
Gidney Abner 495.51 
Dotty Abramson 452.70 
Rose Ageloff 228.40 
Edward Anastasio 55.00 
Mary Aramini 195.50 
Loretta Archer 44.70 
Sybil Armstrong 62.40 
Ann Bajusz 232.80 
Julia Baker 109.94 
Rose Baratz 47.70 
Margie Barone 37.71 
Vera J. Barone 150.00 
Roseann Basil 76.11 
Palma Battaglia 96.60 
A. Becchetti* 2,180.00 
Leonard Beiner* 1,000.00 
Clara Bennett 714.31 
Rachel Berzon 17.07 
Walter Beyer 312.90 
Mary Bianco 233.40 


Margaret Biggane 204.00 


Stella Bitterman 238.36 
Ethel Block 31.13 
Eva Blutstein 5.06 


Margaret Bonnamy 57.00 
Lucille G. Bosman = 28.43 
Alma Brennan 81.50 
Leo Brenner 653.13 
Ellen Brickman 718.93 


Carolyn Butler 300.00 
Yvonne Callec 22.86 
Helen Campbell 221.57 
Janet Campbell 56.14 
8. Caracappa 100.00 
Vv. G. Carncross 191,00 
Lillian Caruso 99.20 
Ray Castleman 101.82 
Helen Cataggio* 2,226.35 
Cc. M. Chabis 53.94 
Edward Char 100.00 
8. Chrzanowski 46.57 
Vincetta Cilluffo 100.00 
Aretha Clayton 128.87 
Luigi Clemenza 638.54 
Blanche Cobrin 49.60 
Bernard P. Coen 321.43 
Margaret Conlon 179.60 


Frances Corsentino 62.41 
T. FP. Coughlin 225.56 
Kathleen Crawford 276.40 

00 


Charles Davis 513. 

William F. Davis 207.90 
Helen. Day . 105.7 
Julius Deak 142.86 
Paula Deamant 968.86 
Barbara Deas 52.57 
Richard DeCaro 125.95 
Helen DeFalco 24.34 


Marion DeGregorio 379.83 
Mildred Dellarocco 85.80 
Anne Demko 42.86 
Elsie Dershwit 89.40 
Elizabeth Deuchers 136.16 


Theresa Dolan 100.96 
Beatrice Downey 218.40 
John M. Duffy 194.40 
Regina Dunne 130.70 
Edmonia Ealey 37.57 
Janina Ellingsen 100.00 
Prank Engel 447.43 
Editha A. Engers 45.69 


Jean R. Epstein 62.43 
Margaret Epstein 340.41 
Robert Farnham 578.00 


J. J. Feldhaus, Jr. 42.86 
M. Feuerzeig 756.30 
Angela Fogliazza 119.71 

nny Forman 26.43 
Adele Forzano 46.60 
Clifford Fox 367.06 
Betty M. Frankel 215.06 
Anastasia Fraser 255.92 
Gustave Franz 341.19 


Nedra V. Freeman 101.75 


Charles Freund 150.00 
Winifred Furman 17.23 
Anna Gaffney 43.84 
Marjorie Gannon 588.85 
Herta Gelber 100.00 
Lenice Gen 102.86 
Catherine Gerrity 32.34 
Marie Gianna 40.00 
Lueille Ginex 15.99 
Frank Giordano 241.30 
Rose Giuliano 205.20 
William J. Gleson 42.86 
Ethel Glynn 47.31 
Rita Goldstein 80.79 
Pay F. Greenberg* 33.60 
Pearl Grossbard 55.93 
oo Gulotta a 
ythe Hagberg 37.71 
Clara Hall 142.05 
Evelyn Hallie 195.70 
‘siter A. Halpin 104.17 
Hanlon 766.70 

Rose Haratz 53.25 
Gertrude Harris 35.91 
Virginia Haynes 107.71 
Lundy Hearn 307.00 


Anna Hellman 158.49 


Mina L. Henderson 147.09 
M, M. Hernan 52.07 
Daisy Hick 10.86 
J. Moaer arsky tase 

A ‘m: 146.80 
Hazel Holden 


Margaret Hunter 81.71 
A. Ingarbeggia 49.63 
Anna Isola 11.83 
Harry Jackson 100.00 
Erica Jasson 39.86 
Edward Johnson 251.40 
ante Johnston 353.00 

Jones 401.16 
Pilerida Jorge 87.21 

Joyce 34.14 
. Kauder 82 
















BENEFITS INCLUDE $159,173 PAID TO 836 MEMBERS 
LISTED BELOW, PLUS $89,507 FOR MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 


Adele Kramer 231.26 
H. F. Krohme 159.43 
Jean Kull 613.65 


Pauline B. Kunzier 36.23 
Katherine M. Lane 147.20 
Sadie Landesberg 21.94 
Rose Lapetina 279.39 
Dorothy Leffler by 


Myrtle Leo 31.29 
Else Lester 22.50 
Sophie Levine 156.00 
Mina Lewis 107.14 
Helen Lingeres 108.11 
John LoCascio 92.57 
Johanna Lorigan 124.80 
Diana Lozado 66.73 
Fred C. Lull 196.50 
Irene Lutz 167.50 
Gladys L. Mahoney 32.79 
Rita Majud 119.13 
Frank Marano, Jr. 30.00 
Helen Marino 100.00 
J. P. Marmo 279.00 
Harry Marshall 25.00 
Ruth Marshall 97.03 
Julie Martin 369.40 


Marie Maschi 578.59 
R. Mazurowski 92.25 
Helen McAndrews 497.13 


Beulah McCormick 45.83 
Ann T. McDonald 244.20 


Mabel McGinn 124.34 
M. J, McGonnell 83.69 
John McGovern 645.52 
Viola McGrade 2.66 
Joan McIntosh 184.80 


Margaret McIntosh 14.50 
Augusta McKenna 107.49 
Mary McKenna 50.00 


Mary McSweeney 68.99 
Edythe Meinel 165.00 
Mary Melvin 148.89 
Margaret Meyers 247.49 


Minnie Middleman 21.43 


Beryl] Minor 336.30 
Bertha Moskowitz 172.80 
Rose Muller 176.75 
Ruby Lee Muller 62.39 


Harriet L. Murray 355.94 
Josephine Nardi 368.10 


Louis Nelson 143.21 
Lavinia Nicholson . 55.54 
Bianche Oakley 145.23 
Anna O’Brien 53.66 
Evelyn Ochiboi 17.60 
Nevart Ohnikian 19.60 
Johannes Olsen 57.14 
Mary Pandolfo 162.97 
Emilie Peck 19.00 


Christian Pedersen 50.00 


Emilie Peeters* 1,030.00 
Lucille Pegues 128.40 
Nina Anne Pierre 102.46 
Rose Pierro 701.22 
Jackie Pipa 81.60 
Amelia Powers 375.70 
Laurrie Price 22.47 
Cleven Pritchard 91.00 
Betty Rachem 19.97 
Mary Raffellini 9.09 
John Rieger 26.80 
Alfonso Riggi 100.00 
Fannie Rizzo 19.49 
Ruth Robingon 272.75 
Margaret Rogers 79.00 
Flora Rhode 140.03 
Marie Rolleri 280.50 
Mary Rolleri 320.59 
Carmen Rosa 70.25 
Max Rosenberg $37.83 


Samuel Rosenbuch 64.29 
Sarah 8. Rosenthal 388.20 
Shirley 8. Rosenthal 85.40 
Peter William Rossi 34.14 


Joseph Rothbaum 188.57 
Evelyn Rothstein 142.26 
Noreen Russell 559.75 
Julia Ryan 252.16 
Celia Ryman 67.60 


Anna Sayers 43.30 
Carole M. Schmidt 26.74 
Ethel Schonberger 41.80 
Leontine R. Semler 487.20 
Margaret Shenouda 42.86 
Elsie Shields 29.74 
Mary Silverberg 106.83 
Jeanette Silverstein 54.00 


Nancy Siracusa 24.34 
George Skelly 113.75 
Irene Smith 420.26 
Gussie Spalteholz 67.86 
Gussie Spielberger 227.29 
Carmille Spirito 13.33 
Joseph Stedronsky 100.00 
Pay Stein 105.00 
Sarah Stilly 63.24 
Agnes Strauss 37.60 
Charles Strauss 100.00 
Marie Strauss 262.61 
Alfred Stubello 61.00 
Emily Taylor 32.91 
Louis Taylor 6.00 
Olga Tehermoeff 65.37 
Martha Thayer 520.67 
Ann Thompson 22.20 
W. Tillman 31.71 
Pritzi Trauner 18.49 
Amalia Tsarkan 61.00 
Beatrice M. Tully 57.14 


Donald Victor Urso 218.40 


ry Van 40.41 
Margaret Van Zyl 26.00 
1 Vince* 500.00 
Vincenty 478.74 

Evelyn Waldman 355.77 
Loretta Wall 169.17 
Jacob Weidmann 61.71 
Fanny Weinberg ee 





GIMBELS 
Prances Abbate 37.70 
Regina Abend 4.80 
Wallace Altman 364.29 
W. Amaker 447.30 
Jennie Angello 30.40 


T. P. Armstrong 13000 


Elly Backhaus 175.00 
Helen Barrett 140.40 
Doris Batista 39.48 
Clara Bauer 214.29 
Edith Bernard 63.60 


Frances Bernstein 522.00 


Frances Block 376.55 
Frieda Bohm 41.14 
Mae Boyd* 1,809.90 
Nissa M. Bradley 83.60 
Reta P. Breithut 22.80 
Alice Brennan 344.20 
Thelma Bristol 37.70 
Betty G. Brodsky 61.87 
Violet Bronstein 88.17 
Derazzie Brown 28.44 


Victor F. Brown 123.00 


John Bucken 135.00 
Tillie Burg 117.60 
Linda Burke 220.85 
Samuel Calderon 192.00 
Felix Carrasquillo 44.50 
Rachel Ceparano 261.00 


Octavia E. Chabrol 275.00 
Marie Christensen 52.95 
Frieda Christmann 171.70 
Doris Chodowski 495.55 
Frank Cinquez 155.50 





Herbert Giles 258.57 
Beatrice Glaser 50.46 
Lucille Goldstein 229.00 


Yetta Goldstein 37.20 
Nina B. Golub 24.20 
Rose Golubow 240,70 


Theodora Goodman 38.96 
Olga Gousseff 171.26 
Joseph G. Greany 43.50 


John E. Gregorie 49.70 
Max Harmatz 30.00 
Nettie Harrie 80.68 
Fred Harrison 115.57 
George Harvey 192.46 
T. E. Heffernan 50.00 
George Heins 322.10 
Charlotte Herman 720.00 
Julia Hermann 312.88 
Helen Hill 44.14 
Harold Hiltz 100.00 
Eugene Hirsch 116.50 
Mildred Hirsch 309.03 
Pioris Hoffman 67.70 
Nellie Hoyt 728.37 


Grayce Jackson 27.51 
Gussie Kail 27.00 
Josephine Kassatkin 37.00 
Leah Kay 71.11 
L. Sheridan Kenny 120.00 

.80 


Rose Kindig 61 

Edith King #.80 
Guy Klinger 235.44 
Hazel Kramer 487.94 
Jane Kutcher 22.95 
Lee Laramore 247.70 





Belle Oliphant 189.86 
Paye O’Romaner 260.66 
Peter Palamara 10.00 
Rose Pappe 1,026.50 


Anna Passannante 25.00 
B. Goeser Pateros 50.28 
Peatrice Perazzo 1,193.20 


Beatrice Petter 19.32 
Katie M. Phelps 67.74 
Dorothy Plasker )91.25 
Edna Plotkin 194.40 
Anna Portanovar 169.60 
William Porter 114.26 
Mabel E. Potts 609.00 
Arthur R. Randals 639.29 
Juanita Randolph 168.00 
Aaron Rashkin 45.00 
Rose Reeder 74.80 
Ezra Rhyne 689.40 
Roseine Riley 202.10 
Betty Ringel 61.00 
Frank Rios 100.00 
Diomedes Rivera 41.78 
Fannie Roche 68.40 
Lillian A. Rode 125.09 
Grace Rooney 44.36 
E. Rosenberg 569.70 
Libby Rothenberg 44.88 
Ruth M. Savage 18.39 
Emanuel Scher 18.71 
Anita Schnur 160.47 
E. Julia Schoene 148.00 
Samuel] Schwartz 153.08 
Richard Scott 117.60 
Anna Seidman 49.30 





Dora Wein 336.90 
Grace M. Widmer 96.96 
Edna B. Wilson 48.48 


R. V. Osborn Wire 262.20 
William Woodford 42.86 
Blanche Wurzinger 283 58 
Anna Zuckerman 93.03 
Ester Zuckerman 1,063.65 


SAKS 


Sadye Aronson 124.29 
James 8. Bass 104.57 
Emma Baum 171.15 
Elizabeth R. Beck 26.49 
Anna C. Berger 96.60 
E. Bernhardt 524.90 
Delia Bernstein 30.86 
Willa Mae Burch 12.98 
Tiva Clarke 34.86 
Ellen Cohen 133.80 
Molly Cohen 295.20 
Joseph Deutsch 18.30 
Carlyn Everett 333.55 
Mollie Feit 69.02 
Adele Pishlowitz 413.08 
Rose Frachtman 82.71 
Eva Franks 29.07 
Ray Gagliardi 110.70 
Isabel Gasparro 102. 


Jane Louise Gleason 28.07 
Mae Goldie 499.20 
Irving G. Goodrich 50.00 
Joanna Grossman 69.20 
Eleanor Grzesiak 208.71 
Bessie Harris ' 1,574.67 
Teddy Israel 37.87 





there. 


is worse. 


dominal pains. 





‘Union Eliminates Worries’ 


Having just recovered from an ill- 
ness that involved two weeks at a 
hospital and three weeks at home, I 
would like to thank the Union Sec- 
urity Plan and the people who work 


Being sick is bad enough. Worry- 
ing about the hospital bills, doctor 
bills and what the family is eating 


Our Union eliminates these worries 
and no one knows it better than I 
do now. Again thanks for everything. 

Lester Stein, 
Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


‘In Union There Is Strength’ 


The adages, “You can tell your 
friends, in time of need,” and, “In 
Union there is strength,” have prov- 
en their weight in gold. My wife, 
Elsie Randell -of Saks 34th, Local 2, 
was stricken unexpectedly with ab- 


Our Union doctor 


advised her immediate removal to 
the University Heights Hospital, and 
arranged for a private ambulance. 


When a hospitalized person is re- 


assured the Union will take care of 
the bills, contentment prevails, and 


65ers Letters Praise Security Plan 


These letters are typical of hundreds arriving at the Union expressing 
the feelings of members on their Security Plan and the Union itself. 


that in itself is 50 percent of an 
early recovery. Honorable mention 
should be given our Union physician, 
who not only cured my wife—but 
went out of his way day and night 
to comfort her during many days of 
pain at the hospital. ae 

With a capable doctor at her side 
—and her wonderful Union backing 
her up—words are inadequate in ex- 
plaining our gratitude. 


Helped Win Compensation 


I want to thank our wonderful 
Security Plan for the legal aid given 
to me in my compensation case. In- 
jured while working on the job, I 
was hospitalized and was very ill. 
The case was contested by the in- 


surance carrier. 


I did know which way to turn. 
But with the encouragement and 
kind interest of the Security Plan 
staff, I spoke with our very able legal 
advisor. As a result of their conscien- 
tious work I have received compen- 


sation. 


Best wishes for continued success 
in this great union of ours. 
Doris Gartland, Gimbels 


Jack Randell 








John 8. Clarke 150.00 
Alvin 8. Coleman 35.71 


Elizabeth Conn 311.50 
Michael Contillo 62.25 
Emilia Corona 64.45 
Mario M. Cosentino 165.30 
Emma Cowan 34.21 
F. Cumberbatch 217.22 
Lucille Davis 20.92 
Mona Davis 38.32 
Onie Denegall 52.72 
Louis Diaz 60.40 


Rose Mary Dickhoff 25.60 
Amos Dixon 
Helen Dobbie 


a 
* 


Elizabeth Donnegan 26.40 
Julie Dowling 90.00 
Lillian Duncan 53.58 
Edna Ebling 65.00 
Louis Edelheit 51.07 
Sylvia Edelman 144.34 
Anna Ehrlich 23.20 
Rose Ellis 940.50 
Ruby Ellis* 1,615.87 
. 183.00 
B. Esposito® 1,283.70 
180.50 
1,415.57 
56.74 
70.00 
89.55 
108.77 
215.00 
92.26 
307.84 

Dominic FP. Gerardi 44. 





BE 





Mally Larson 46.20 
E. Ledesma 611.04 
Gertrude LeFurge 21.32 
Daniel Leone 100.00 
Elroi Levine 100.00 
Sadie Levine 80.20 
Bertha Levinson 35.43 
Frances Liguori 89.48 
Tieter Lisberger 26.11 
Angelina Livigni 16.57 
Julius Lyons 57.00 
A. Carlin MacGloan 38.74 
Idella Mack 244.30 
M. K. Malinbaum 188.00 
Anna Mamoil 63.77 


Mildred Markham 47.50 
Frances M. Marks 22.00 


Edward Marohn 208.00 
Tillie Marshello 21.87 
Aron Maurer 327.46 
M. McDermott 100.90 
R. P. McKinley 349.30 
Sarah McQuade 28.30 
Alice Meadows 15.63 
Willa Medley* 1,176.95 
Oscar Merbaum 937.65 
Cc. 20 
L. A. Milanese 333.92 
59.15 
L. EB. Monsanto 100.00 


B. K. 223.20 
Clara Nauer 30. 00 
325.80 

Agnes O'Connor 213.72 
OKeele 9.86 





222.00 
103.50 


Harry Semerjian 
Beatrice Shaw 

Ruth Siegel 119.60 
Gertrude Silverstein 82.11 


James Simms 484.40 
Dagrum Sjovik 235.00 
Helen Sloat 781.30 
Mary Smith 367.90 
Rose Soskin 5.24 
Alicia Sousa 61.60 
Plorence Spencer 266.63 
Flora P. Spinelli 208.20 
Veronica Stanich 124.00 
Ida Starbin 120.00 
Wilhelmina Stein 519.60 
Hazel Stock 102.86 
Frances Stollbrink 58.29 
Anna Stroh 121.590 
Helen Sullivan 53.90 
Mollie Sullivan 60.96 
Patrick Suozzo 175.08 
Harold Sussman 243.75 
Vivian Sutton 113.03 
Freda Swagerman 35.60 
Elfriede Szilagvi 291.70 
Herman Tarshis 15.57 
t eurer| 55.60 
Agnes Titus 364.60 
Florence Tornello 53.57 
Joni Trapp 152.50 
ie 174.00 
Margaret Vajda 178.50 
d Vanella 250.00 
869.20 





Viola Juhlin 384.24 
Pauline Karlit 232.07 
Morris Langer 100.00 
Erna London 131.64 
Doris Lowes 121.80 
Samuel Marcuse 92.75 
Julia Meyer 178.56 
Olga Mollish 276.30 
Lois Moore 100.00 
Jerome Moss 860.86 
Mary Murphy 721.20 


Blanche Oppenheim 60.00 


Myrtle Pass 141.90 
Joseph Pino 285.84 
Elizabeth Powers 42.97 
Paul Romano 171.43 
Edna Sarath 708.75 
Nellie Schaaf 84.33 
V. J. Sciabaca 100.00 
Vera Sherry 92.10 
Jean Smith 4.30 
Helen Snedeker 87.00 
Kamila Stransky 309.60 
Frances Stroud 25.86 
Katherine Tracey 99.90 
Bertha Trosten 24.55 
Frances White 169.50 


69. 
Alice M. Whitty 15.74 
Eva May Wilkinson 737.15 


Edna Wolf 309.00 
Alice Wolff 395.91 
NAMMS-LOESERS 
Kathleen Adams 57.20 
Lena Baldino 427.34 
Stella B. Bambino 59.61 

Benow!' 576.99 


Lillie Brannick 189.76 
Honey I. Brown 37.23 
Mary Brown 566.10 
J. D. Colgan* 1,000.00 
Ruth Cooper 47.77 
Catherin Craig 86.00 


Ruth F. Crossfield 137.96 
Martha Dunnavant 87.30 


Patrick Dunne 66.79 
Annette Ehrlich 159.29 
Mary Farnolo 186.60 
Peter A. Favicchio 24.89 
Frances Franzetti 340.71 
Fay Ginsberg 27.00 
Bert R. Goldber, 50.00 
Pay Goldstein 255.84 
Olga Gordon 41.80 
Clorinda Gori 25.80 
Solomon Greene 20.00 
Louls Greenberg 98.25 
Mae Griffiths 62.07 
Faye Grunor 4.09 
Stefanina Gullo 65.60 
Bessie Haase 8.44 
Martha Heckler 114.30 
Hazel V. Hoppin 561.35 
Irene Howley 21.51 
Helen Huott 57.40 
Daisy Hutchins 43.50 
Belle Jurman 212.93 
Helen Klein 3.36 
Frank Lesmeister 100.00 
Florence Levine 55.00 
Fant Lindsay 100.00 
Josephine Loehr 45.57 
Anna Lohman 22.89 


Caroline Mackmull 447.00 


Mamie Marino 149.00 
Leonard Mark* 1,241.00 
Anna Martin 608.59 
James McNeil 166.00 
Lee Miglionico 134.00 


Paul W.S. Miller* 1,000.00 
Mabel Mitchell 27.43 
Claire Monteforte 308.03 
Louise Montobe 219.10 
Robert Mouracade 99.50 
Raymond Mulally 89.50 
Evelyn Nierow 60.30 
Gladys O’Connor 323.96 


Edwin Osterburg 25.00 
Millie Prizant 361.54 
Eugene Pugliese 23.43 
Lorraine Rizzo 100.00 
Frances Rose 47.30 
Helen Salmanowitz 8.44 
Catherine Slevin 34.40 
Felicia Thatcher 68.80 
Paul Tomlinson 249.20 
Catherine Torpey 102.80 
Agapito Umpierre 37.00 
Estelle Unverzagt 15.64 


Pauline V. Mechow 28.57 


James Walker 265.12 
Lee Weingartner 128.57 
Theresa Wright 152.00 
Mary Zackrison 204.50 
STERNS 
David Appelha 464.25 
Nora Bainbridge 437.10 
Margaret Barton 93 89 
Elfriede Barrett 51 00 


Thomas B. Bateman 28.57 


Ceilie Becker 146.51 
Marian Bentley 241.80 
Lillian Berenson 9.32 
Alice Bierman 83.30 
Hattie Block 197 19 
Zora Bond 69.60 
Pearline Brown 15.63 
Gloria Bullard 115.20 
Joan Chase 149.25 
Angelina Ciarlotta 72.60 
Mabel Clarke 77.90 
Mae Clinton 354.20 
Lucia C. Collado 22.80 
Bridie Cooleen 148.66 


Antoinette DeMarino 6.33 
Thom. J. DePalma 100.00 
Levis Doeldi 50.00 


Lydia Duda 28.80 
Wm. O. Ebbets 101.86 
Catherine Egan 141.11 
Edith Elden 48.84 
Jennie Pidanza 167.14 
c. E. Pinnegan 6.74 
Frances Fleming 479.91 
Maurice Foss 371.43 
Harvey Frank 7.10 
Helen Frederick 14.27 
Anthony Galante 718.00 
Madianna Gardos .80 60 


Katherine Gettinger 22.60 
J. M. Chilliotti 64.29 


N. D. Goeesling 142.36 
George Gonzales 1#2.12 
Ada Gorelik 572.43 
Frank Gradt 137.50 
Mary G. Gray 227.70 
Flora Greenstein 27.43 
May Griffiths 161.70 
Bernardine Grush 8.08 
Ann Risi Guerrera 578.45 
Katherine Harkins 8 80 
Sadye Harris 223.71 
Otto J. Havel 414.00 
Rose Higgins 5.00 
Gertrude Hoehster 10.63 
Gustave Irizzary 337.99 
Jean Jordon 54.80 
Mary Josephson 104.40 
Jean Kantor 7712 58 
Lorne 8. Kibler 250.00 
Caroline Kirk 551.91 
Edith Kitson 57.14 
Valerie Koenig 305.64 
Rose Koeser 64.27 
Alice Kopf 100.57 
John Kucks 135.72 


Mary LaBarbiera 54.00 
Susan 95.79 
Kathleen Laughlin 123.90 
Marjorie 00 





~ 


Elsie Marchetta 213.00 
Grace Marcus 548.00 
Carlina Martinez 47.19 
Pauline Massara 43021 


Mary C. McDonald 63.80 
Eileen McDonough 119.28 
Pauline McKenna 236.46 


G. McKenough 53.39 
Bertha Miller 107.30 
Julia Miller 100.80 
Burton Mirsky 189.64 
Victor Nazario 115.74 
Marie Neiman 28.00 
Lorraine Nicholls 25.00 
Jane A. O’Brien 42.28 
Kath. Octtinger 138.60 
Marie Olsen 47.40 
Helen Paniczke 47.29 
Anna Parinello 164.80 
Irene Patterson 89.40 
Walter F. Paul 354.39 
Agnes A. Paviica 18040 
Harold Pelcyger 42.86 
Angela Pisillo 45.49 


Marguerite Purcell 55 38 


Lesh Pyke 99.60 
Janette Rappaport 322.22 
Stella Recke 193.00 
Anna Reiss 16.80 
Marie Reshenberg 158.00 
Alex. Robinson 268.40 


Eleanor Rodriguez 250.00 
Marie Romeike 267.06 
Florence Rosenthal 366.15 
Tho. Wm. Rowland 71.12 
Irene Russakoff 20.00 
Mildred W. Russell 106 98 
Ruth Sachs 53.87 


Ethel Sackel 317.19 
M. Lis! Salander 171.00 
Gertrude Salzman 123.96 
Anna Schwartz 54.36 
Dora Schwarz 28.20 
Ross Seligman 39.34 
Rose Sheridan 93.37 
A. Martin Singer 27.75 
Florence Smith 15.93 
Lucille Smith 29.03 
Liv. H. Sorenssen 13.50 
Hilda C. Splane 38.90 
Fria Strider 45.23 
Rena Sturgeon 219.00 
Isabella Sutter 284.50 
Alberdeen Swing 253.31 
F. E. Unthank 154.00 


Violet Van Elten 38.20 


Mae Van Voast 29.00 
Vv. V. Vartanian 142.82 
Elizabeth Vincent 195.06 
Etta Walker 55.58 
Emma M. Walsh 25.03 
Margaret Way 257.13 
Fay Weinberger 412.55 
Mary Weingard 9.22 
Agnes T. Wilson 147.20 
Rose Wolinsky 532.00 
Esther Zuckerman 43.50 
Grace Zweifel 598.69 
NORTONS 

Anna Archbald 102.25 
Elizabeth Clements 330.07 
Hamilton George 229.46 
Liston Gibbs 100.00 
Dora Haimowits 302.30 
Pearl Moller 163.61 
Josephine Sabella 4.50 
Celia Spevack 52.80 
Lena Winkleman 464. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE 
Dorothy Drozewski 157.14 
John Leo 7.14 
George Mihopules 7.14 
Rose Laine Saino 18.17 


OUT OF INDUSTRY 





rwdsu 


Sarah Adams* 1,000.00 
Hattie Austin 216.60 
Nettie N. Berges 194.36 
Stanley Bergman 15.00 
Mabel Bonner 269.20 
William Brest 15.00 
Mary Burke 881.25 
Reva Burney 413.75 
Bessie Cahn 160.00 
Lewis DeSena 30.00 
Hector Filauri 147.60 
Howard Geier 10.00 
Jacob Goldberger* 150.00 
Ann Gordon 991.09 
Sally Gordon 2,239.96 
George Fuchs 104.76 
Arthur Hamilton 1,034.92 
Rae Karpel 517.50 
Richard Kearney 361.75 
Francisca Kirsch 393.50 
Joseph Koke 211.95 
Rose Anna Kovacs 312.75 
Alice Lebaschin 259.00 
Jack Lebar 145.00 
Nettie Lefkowits 408.00 
Sara Lehr 175.00 
Ida Lohr 355.00 
Leonard Mark* 259.00 
Jane Masters 328.40 
Emma McKenna 123.50 
Louis Montana 175.00 
James Murray 770.78 
Fred Neild 336.50 
Selma Orenstein 1,054.49 
Anna Quackenbush 150.00 
Philip Rich 2.00 
Leo Rosenthal 123.55 
Noreen Russell* 1,000.00 
Dora Schein 15.00 
Richard Scott 125.00 
George Seitz 198.85 
Freda Seligson 323.990 
Arlene Shires 155.25 
Joan Slavin 100.00 
Herman Slepian* pny | 
Abraham Sobel 175. 
Marion Stevens bre | 
illiam Stokes 6. 
Arthur Stone 128. 
Eveline Tasse 1 
Ruth Tobias 100.00 
FP. Washington 00 
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Union and employer trustees and staff of 65 Security Plan are shown at semi-annual trustees’ meeting Dec. 9-10. Left to right around table are Irving 
Baldinger, Frank Brown, Bertram Levy, Arthur Osman, Jack Paley, Charles Entmacher, Mel Cohen, Bill Michelson, Al Bernknopf, Cleveland Robinson, 
Morris Scheinberg, Morris Kaplan, Gerard Juliber, David Livingston, Ben Golden, Dr. Harold Aaron and Jack Ossofsky. 


Excerpts from Report to Trustees’ Meeting Dec. 10: 





65 Security Plan's First Decade 
Of Pioneering in Health Care 


On Labor Day, 1955, the 65 Security Plan 
rounded out its first decade. During: these 10 
years, our Plan paid out more than 10 million 
dollars in benefits and, equally significant, pro- 
vided an incalculable feeling of security and a 
growing sense of dignity for the 60,000 people it 
covers. 


The Security Plan was founded on Labor Day, 1945. 
It initially covered 139 members. Each month this 
number grew substantially. On September 1, 1946, the 
number covered was 6,746, and a year later it increased 
to 12,334. On September 1, 1955, the number was 
20,431, who with their families make up a community 
of over 60,000 people.* 


The growth of our Security Plan in numbers of 
people covered, has been matched by its expanded 
scope of coverage. In 1945, the average weekly sick 
benefit was around 
$20. Today, the aver- 
age is twice that 
amount. Sick benefits 
have been increased 
from % of the mem- 
ber’s basic wage to 2/3 
of his earnings. The 
maximum benefits were 
raised from $28 to $50 
per week, while the 
duration of benefit pay- 
ments was extended 
from 13 weeks to 26 
weeks. 


Hospitalization bene- 


Secretary-Treasurer, fits originally covered 
only the member. Since 


‘65’ Security Plan. 
January 1, 1947, they 


were expanded to include the families of members 
(wife or husband of member and all children up to 
18 years of age). Hospitalization allowances in mater- 
nity cases were increased from $60 to $100. Surgical 
allowances were increased by more than 50% and were 
extended to cover the families. 


Death benefits were increased from $750 and $1,000 
to a maximum of $7,000. Free burial and funeral Ser- 
vices or an allowance of $280 towards these burial costs, 
were added to lighten the financial burden of our 
members’ families in their hour of bereavement. 


On Labor Day, 1952, the Security Plan undertook its 
most far-reaching health coverage with the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive program of medical care 
benefits for members and their families. Through this 
program, we undertook to provide for the members’ 
entire doctor bill—including home, office and hospital 
visits, specialist and surgical care, and laboratory and 
X-ray services. 

In taking this step, we entered a new and practically 
unexplored field of health insurance, one posing many 
complex problems which very few groups in our coun- 
try had ever attempted to cope with. 

Our medical care benefits were initially through 
HIP. Because we anticipated the complexity of medical 
care and were concerned with the quality of the bene- 
fits our members receive under all phases of the Plan, 
we established administrative machinery to cope with 
the problems of medical care. Through our Medical 
Plan office and community committees, we materi- 
ally improved HIP service, with increasing satisfaction 





By JACK PALEY 





* In addition; there are 8,178 members of District 65 employed 
in department stores who are covered by the Store Workers Be- 
curity Plan which provides for substantially the same benefits but 
is administered under a separate trusteeship. This report covers 

‘the 65 Security Plan. Facts and figures cited here do not 


to many thousands of our members. 

At the same time, we were sensitive to the needs 
and sentiments of substantial numbers of our members 
who for varying reasons found HIP an unsatisfactory 
source of medical care. Last June, the Trustees ap- 
proved a companion program of medical benefits— 
giving each member. a choice of complete medical care 
through the doctors of HIP; or a schedule of cash 
allowances for medical services with a completely free 
choice of doctor. 


This companion’ program was instituted as of Sept. 
1, 1955, and with it we believe we are on the road to 
more fully meeting the medical needs of all of qur peo- 
ple. However, there will be many problems to be re- 
solved, and it will require great study and planning on 
our part to resolve them satisfactorily. 


Simultaneous with the launching of our Medical 
Plan, we established a pharmacy, drug store and optical 
service through which our members are able to pur- 
chase drugs and eyeglasses and fill prescriptions at a 
low cost, thus providing for members substantial sav- 
ings of from 13 to % of what they would normally 
have to pay. 

There are many more improvements that our Plan 
has made over the years, but it would require too long 
a recitation to set them all forth. 

In the first year of operation, 1945-46, our Plan 
paid out $100,000 in benefits. Each year, thereafter 
as the income of the Plan increased, we expanded the 
scope of the Plan’s coverage in accordance with the 
needs and wishes of the membership. During the past 
fiscal year, our Plan paid out $2,470,000 in benefits. 

In the ten years since the Plan was founded, Med- 
ical-Surgical care, although the newest type of cover- 
age, accounted for the largest amount, $3,650,000; 
Hospitalization was second with $3,450,000; the mem- 
bers received $2,800,000 in sick and accident benefits; 
death benefits accounted for $875,000; $23,000 was paid 
in accidental death and dismemberment benefits, and 
an equal amount in burial allowances. 


$10 Million Paid for 70,000 Claims 


A total of $10,000,000 was paid out in benefits, cov- 
ering 70,000 claims during the first 10 years of the 
Plan. In the next 10 years, even if we were to make 
no improvements in the Plan and were to continue at 
the present levels, our Plan will pay out more than 
25 million dollars in benefits. Despite the Plan’s tre- 
mendous expansion of benefits, the reserves amounted 
to $7,524,000 on September 1, 1955, adequate to cover 
all benefits and administrative expenses for 3 years. 

The administration of our Plan is a delicate and 
complex operation. The responsibility for safe-guard- 
ing the welfare of 60,000 people and the distribution 
of thousands of benefit payments, totaling nearly 3 
million dollars annually has been seriously and care- 
fully accepted by, those who are entrusted with it. We 
have instituted procedures and standards of adminis- 
tration to effectuate prompt and efficient processing 
of claims: We have faithfully pursued these standards 
of administration in order to guarantee that the re- 
serves we have -accumulated will not be dissipated 
through looseness in administration or careless en- 
forcement of the regulations of the Plan. 

The Security Plan office has been physically organ- 
ized to facilitate the greatest possible efficiency in the 
administrative work involved. The office has three main 
divisions: the Collections and Accounting Division, 
Records Division, and Claims Division, each responsible 
for different phases of activity. 


In each of its divisions, the work of volunteer com- 


‘mittees contributes to' the efficient operation of the 


Security Plan—reviewing and making recommenda- 


\tions-on difficult claims problems; checking the status 


include the Store Workers Security Plan; nor the 65 Retirement». Of Payments to the Plan and pressing for prompt col- 


Plan, which are separate institutions. 


December 25,. 1955 
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Stion; posting. earnings reports on over 30,000 indi- - 


wideek > 
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vidual ledger cards every quarterly period; reviewing 
the quality of medical service with HIP doctors; and 
visiting members in time of sickness. The work of 


such committees, and the day-to-day supply of infor- 
mation to the Plan by hundreds of Stewards highlight ; 
the quality of the Plan as a great cooperative, run by 9 
and for its members. 4 
These efforts also help account for the compara- 
tively low administrative costs of the Plan, which f 
amount to 5% of income. In other words, 5c of every - 
dollar we receive goes to the costs of collecting these 3 
payments, processing claims, paying benefits, main- 
taining detailed records and statistics, administering 
the Medical Plan and for the general operations of the ‘i 
Plan including the cost of legal and accounting servicés. Fe 
Two thirds of our administrative costs are for sal- 4 
aries of clerical and administrative personnel (none of 
the officers or trustees receives any compensation), 
while the balance are for rent, stationery, mailing and 
other miscellaneous items. 
















































Arthur Osman is Security Plan Manager 

The overall supervision of the Plan is under. the 
direction of its chairman and manager Arthur Osman, 
who in turn is responsible to a Board of Trustees con- 
sisting of seven Union Trustees and severi Employer 
Trustees who are elected every two years by their re> 
spective groups. 


The task of developing our Plan to the high stature 
it enjoys today was not a simple or easy one. In 1946, 
when our Chairman and founder Arthur Osman. pro- g 
jected the idea of self-administration of the plan, E 
there were a number of peopie, some of them alleged q 
experts, who doubted our ability to administer a plan q 
of such magnitude and our capacity to manage its 
financing. Our experiences since then demonstrate 
conclusively that it was only as a result of self-admin- 
istration that we were able to provide the great bene- 


fits that we enjoy and to simultaneously accumulate 
the substantial reserves that we have. 


During these past 10 years, we have developed the 
resources, the methods and the skills to render sub- 
stantial protection against the disastrous financia 
effects of sickness, old age and death. ; 


From this record of achievement, we can draw con- 
fidence in our ability to deal effectively with new 
aspects of the health and welfare needs of the people 
in our industry. Exactly in what direction such de- 
velopment should or will take place, we cannot specify 
at this moment—primarily because there are stil] miany 
aspects of health care still to be studied and explored. 


Nevertheless, we can predict that in its second 
decade, our Security Plan will be searching out and - 
developing facilities for advancing the health stand- 
ards of our people and helping them to make more 
satisfying use of their better health and longer years.’ 


Entmacher Dies . 


Union and employer trustees of the 65 Security Plan 
were shocked and saddened to learn of -the death of 
Charles Entmacher, an em- ‘ : 
ployer trustee, on Dec. 11. 
Mr. Entmacher, attorney for 
the Corrugated association, © 
was returning home from the % 
trustees’. semi-annual meet- % 
ing upstate when he was 
stricken by a heart attack. } 
Arthur Osman, on learning 
of his death, said: “The © 
trustees of the 65 Security * 
Plan will-sorely miss the wise , 
counsel of our late friend and 
associate, Charles Entmach- 
er. His devotion and sincer- . 
ity were a great asset to all 
of us.” ; a 
































































Osman Llama el 65: 


Ejemplo Para el Movimiento Obrero 


Arthur Osman vino a New York este mes, como delegado, a la Convencién para 
la fusién de las dos grandes Uniones C.1.0.-A.F.L. Siendo Osman fundador del Dis- 
trito 65 y su digno lider por muchos afios, era da esperarse que dirijera la palabra 
al mitin del Concilio General célebrado en este mes de Diciembre. 





Osman comenzé su peroracién diciendo que el nuevo movimiento obrero, que 
surge de la fusién, muy bien podria estudiar al 65, como el mejor ejemplo de Unifica- 
cién Obrera en el pais. 


Por donde quiera que él ha ido, siguié diciendo Osman, — y ha visitado 
muchas Uniones en los pasados ahos, — afin todavia no ha visto una organizaci6n 
que pueda, ni remotamente, compararse con el Distrito 65. Hizo notar que la 
llave del triunfo en esta Organizacién es que cada miembro hace un poco, y el 
resultado es grande en conjunto, y por eso el ‘65’ es grande y fuerte.” 


Por algun tiempo la Unién estuvo a la defensiva, y algunos super-patriotas duda- 
ron de nuestro Americanismo, insultando y dandonos malos nombres. Seguramente 
que mentian, no hay mejores Americanos que los miembros del 65, no hay otros u otros 
grupos que luchen por mds decentes objetivos. 


Hizo notar que los miembros del Distrito 65 no abandonaron nunca sus princi- 
pios para satisfacer a los que les atacaban. 


“Refutamos las mentiras que se decian contra nosotros, pero nunca hicimos 
paz con el enemigo, uniendonos a ellos: Fuimos, y somos hoy, fieles a nuestros con- 
ceptos, a lo que es bueno y decente.” 


La fusién del AFL-CIO, ofrece grandes oportunidades al trabajador organizado, y 
presenta al mismo tiempo una gran oportunidad, para una buena campafia de orga- 
nizacién por el Distrito 65. Si cada uno de los 30,000 miembros del 65 hace un poco 
para organizar los desorganizados — “Si cada miembro organiza un nuevo miem- 
bro, la campafia serA una gran victoria.” . 


Concluyé6 Osman su disertacién, llamando a todos los miembros para que hablen 
y se enorgullezcan del 65, “porque hay mucho de lo que podemos estar orgullosos 
Digamosle a los desorganizados, que estamos en el ‘65’, y ellos acudiran por miles 
a@ unirse a nosotros.” 


Premios Para Los Que Traigan 
Nuevos Miembros al Dist. 65 


La Convencién del Distrito 65 que se efectuara en el 1956, promete ser, 
la mds grande celebrada hasta ahora, por la proposicién adoptada por el 
Concilio en el mes de Diciembre. Porque ademas de los delegados que aten- 





deradn a la misma en el Laurels Country 
Club, habr&é muchos miembros, que seran 
invitados como premio a su labor en la 
campafia de organizacidén. 


Las invitaciones a estos miembros se 
haran bajo Jas siguientes bases: 


@ Todo miembro que organize 20 nue- 
vos miembros sera invitado como huesped. 


@ Todo steward que organize 20 nue- 
vos miembros tendra derecho a traer su 
invitado. 


@ Cada grupo que colectivamente or- 
ganize 50 nuevos miembros, designaraé a 
uno o una del grupo ademas del steward. 


@ Cada organizador u Organizador Ge- 
neral que dirija una campafia en la czal se 





organizen 100 miembros, podra& traer su 
invitado. 

La recomandacién es que invitaciones a 
la Convencion del 1956, se hagan como 
premios a los esfuerzos hechos en la 
Campafia de Organizacién, y ésta sera 
ocasién para celebrar la mas importante 
victoria de organizacién en la historia 
del Distrito 65. 

Ahora con el nuevo programa de re- 
compensar a los que organizen nuevos 
miembros, los delegados tendran mas in- 
vitados. Afortunadamente el Laurels 
Country Club tiene bastante espacio para 
acomodar a los invitados del Distrito 65, 
Cada invitacién significa 20 nuevos miem- 
bros y los: oficiales del Distrito gustarian 
de poder Menar el Laurel completamente. 





‘65’ Obtiene 350 Nuevo Miembros 


La efectividad de la campafia de Organizaci6n emprendida por el Dis- 
trito 65, en y alrededor de las tiendas por departamentos, fué citada por el 
director de Organizacién Bill Michelson en el mitin del Consejo General, 


el dia 7 de Diciembre. Declaré él “nues- 
tros esfuerzos, en el pasado mes sola- 
mente, han resultado en 350 aplicaciones, 
y 175 nuevos libros, en los trabajadores 
recien organizados en las tiendas por de- 


 partamentos, — Direct Mail —- Garment 


y otras industrias en otras secciones de 
la Unién.” 
Como resultado de estos adelantos, se 


han anexado a nuestro personal nuevos - 


organizadores, para sacar el mejor partido 








posible de las oportunidades que hoy se 
presentan. Algunos miembros con expe- 
riencia de las locales del Garment, se 
anexaraén al personal, y se les dara asigna- 
ciones para que concentren sus operacio- 
nes en las tiendas por departamentos lo- 
calizadas en la Quinta Ave. entre las calles 
33 y 42, que es parte del Garment Center, 
y trabajar al mismo tiempo en los mu- 
chos talleres desorganizados en esa sec- 
cién. 

En su informe, Michelson, llamé a 
los stewards para que se.esfuerzen en 
traer mas compaferos a las lineas de 
piquetes de A&S en Hempstead, y las 
tres sucursales de Bloomingdales. Estos 
Piquetes estan dando resultado. 

El nimero més grande de aplicaciones 
han venido de un taller de Direct Mail 
que esté siendo trabajado por el Org. Bill 








B'dale Member Slain 
By Warehouse Thief 














LOCAL 3—Bloomingdale warehousemen mourned last week the shock- 
ing death of Julius Urbanowsky, their co-worker for 25 years and a mem- 
ber of Local 3 since its inception 17 years ago. Urbanowsky, 59 years old, 
was shot to death by a young hoodlum during a holdup in a section of the 


warehouse leased out to United Parcel Service. 


Urbanowsky was on his lunch hour on 
the late shift at about 7:15 p.m., sitting 
in the UPS section with co-worker Char- 
les Galvagni, when the thief rushed in 
and without provocation shot him through 
the head, robbed the UPS office of about 
$500 (overlooking additional thousands), 
and then rushed out. On the way out 
the thief shot Edward Morenski, a UPS 
driver and member of Teamsters Local 
138, in the thigh. Meanwhile, another of 
the three_thugs outside on the platform 
viciously beat up Charles Rodanz, UPS 
delivery manager, with a gun. 

The entire sequence of events took but 
a minute or so, eyewitnesses said, and left 
everyone stunned. The three hoodluums 
were away before the bulk of the ware- 
house crew knew what had happened. 


Urbanowsky, a veteran of World War 
I, was a working supervisor who was 
liked and respected by his co-workers. 
The funeral took place Monday and in- 
terment was at Pinelawn National 
Cemetery in Farmingdale. Attending 
were Local 3 Vice-Chairman Dennis 
Farragher, warehouse stewards Frank 
Morano and James Clark, Charles Cal- 
vagni and several other co-workers. 


At press time, the police reported no 
clues as to the killer, and union officers 
were considering offering a reward for 
his apprehension. 


Farragher said the warehouse workers 
were arranging a meeting for after Christ- 
mas when they would express their feel- 
ings to management over the incident. 
He observed that only after the killing 
did UPS place an armed guard at the 


premises at night, despite the fact that 
there have been four robberies there in 
the past two years. 


Questions to Bloomingdale 


The warehouse membership, Farragher 
added, wants to know if Bloomingdale 
management will afford permanent pro- 
tection for late shift workers. They also 
want to know what financial consider- 
ation the Bloomingdale company will give 
to the widow of Urbanowsky. While the 
union’s Security Plan will provide death 
benefits to Mrs. Urbanowsky, the ware- 
house workers feel the company has an 
obligation to her since he was killed while 
working. 
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Processing Organizes 


New Shop of 33 


METAL & MISC. PROC. LOCAL — 
Latest in a growing list of newly organ- 
ized shops in this local is the Stickless 
Corp., distributor of paper novelties, 
whose 33 employees are all signed up 
in District 65 and await an election to 
make their choice of ‘65’ official. The 
Stickless shop brings to about 200 the 
number of workers recently organized 
under the leadership of General Org. 
Andy Bellemare. 


Among the newly organized are some 
40 employees of Preferred Electric Wire, 
who won their first contract some weeks 
ago, and 50 workers at the Transconti- 
nental Co., who are due to vote in an 
NLRB election Dec. 28. The others are 
in five shops which are under organiza- 
tion by the local, in some cases quietly 
and in others in the open. 


Contact with the Transcontinental 
shop was established through Jack Ab- 
rahams, a 65er who works there and took 
the assignment to organize the place. 
When the employer learned of the work- 
er’s organization into ’65,’ he fired Abra- 
hams and two others. But with the aid 
of Nassau-Suffolk County CIO Pres. Emil 
Lindahl, the three were reinstated. Lin- 
dahl made it clear to the employer that 
the workers have the full support of the 
CIO organization. 

The labor board has called for a hear- 
ing on the Stickless shop for Dec. 28. 
Meanwhile the workers meet regularly at 
the ‘65’ Center to plan for the election 
and for negotiation of their first ‘65’ 
contract. 
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‘65’ Center Closed 
During Holidays 


The District 65 Center will be closed 
Dec. 26, the day following the Christ- 
mas holiday, and from Dec. 31 through 
Jan. 2, over the New Year week end, 
Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson an- 
nounced. 

While other departments of the un- 
ion. will be opened Tuesday, Jan. 3, 
Consumer Service, the Credit Union, 
Pharmacy and Optical Depts. will be 
closed that day for inventory. 
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reelings 


To all members, best wishes for the holiday 
season, and our fervent hope that the New Year 
will bring Peace and Good Will among all na- 


tionalities, as we ourselves practice in our Un- 


ion... And finally, may we express our belief 
that 1956 will be a good year for our Union and 
its members, a year of growth and accomplish- 
ment of which we will all be justly proud. 
DAVID LIVINGSTON, President 


JACK PALEY, Exec. Viice-Pres. 
BILL MICHELSON, Org. Dir. 





CLEVELAND ROBINSON, Sec.-Treas. 
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‘65’ Critics Agree: Art Show 
Is Better than Ever 
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Record photo by Frank Kerness 


5th ANNUAL ART EXHIBIT of District 65ers’ works draws hundréds of 
members nightly to view work of fellow members. Some 75 paintings and 
drawings are presented, and emphasis of the District’s Art Committee on 
realism is evident in the majority of recognizable pictures, which never- 
theless show a wide variety of styles. But abstract painting is also rep- 
resented. Lev Landau; prominent painter and art lecturer, judged pic- 
tures for hanging. Paul Skoorka, Art Committee chairman, gave credit 
for arranging and hanging pictures to Maurice Kish, Jim Lee, Gilberto 
Rios, Martha Dyess, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Feingold, Fred Silvan, Hyman Nat- 
kin, Beatrice McNeil, Julio Collazo, Eugene Gordon and Selma Miller. 


First Installment in Union’s 
Israeli Bond Campaign 


deedap 


Record staff photo 


FIRST INSTALLMENT of money for purchase of Israel bonds by 65ers 
and their employers goes to Bonds for Israel representative Jerome Gold- 
berg, ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, center, makes presentation as his assis- 
tant, Joe Tillem, looks on. The amount was $9,500 and ts only the begin- 
ning as 65ers dig into their savings—and urge their bosses to do likewise. 
The campaign was officially launched Dec. 7 at the General Council 
meeting, when Reuven Dafni, Israel’s consul, told of the fighting young 
nation’s struggles to exist. Pres. Livingston urged all members, regardless 
of their faith, to support the defense of Israel in the spirit of the union’s 
tradition of aiding struggles for decency everywhere. 


Xmas Means Giving: Retired Members Give 1,000 Toys 





ONLY THE FIRST STOP in Retired 65ers’ rounds last week was the day 
nursery of Home Term Court in Manhattan, where they delivered the first 
batch of 1,000 toys donated by 65ers and employers with big job done by 
Local 2 members. Some were brand new, others were refurbished by Re- 
tired Members themselves as part of their annual Christmas-Chanukah 


‘December 25, 1955 


as Z ¢ 


Record photo by Roland Willoughby 
project. L. to r. are the nursery’s director, June O’Malley, S. Claus, Mrs. An- 
na Kross, Commissioner of Correction Dept., and 65ers Jim Elliot, Pension — 
Plan Dir. Jack Ossofsky, Sam Rosenblum, Lew Keit, Adelaide Rothkugel 
and Alex Korngut. Other places where Retired Members donated toys in- 
clude Harlem. Hospital, Catholic and Protestant community organizations. 
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—Record photo by Dudley Foster 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION feature of ‘65’ Christmas-Chanukah kiddie party brought a few dozen carolers to the stage to — Sam Faso and his 
accordion. More than 1,000 children and parents attended annual party Sunday, Dec. 18, in Penthouse Theatre at ‘65’ Center. The new stage arrange- 
ment literally put the show in laps of audience. The Skating Regals and magicians Rollan Rochelle and Jack Evans rounded out the show. 


New Dance Class Calling Revion Still Unbeaten As 
Registration for the new series of District 65 Ballroom Dance Classes will be Fives Take Holiday Break 


accepted every evening at the Recreation Dept., on the 7th floor of the ‘65’ Cen- 
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ter. All registrations must be made in advance. The well-known team of Arman- « »” ‘are 
> ane a SS oe oN ot Re aeey ee, Wan .Cepee She Cnes, The Rasis Ron de BE. od ee phew ogg dine pc pond. 
te f the Mambo, Cha-Cha-Cha, Rhumb d Meré ill be t t. Th ’ 

oes Alege i ine on voce ethan pha i mnerslien aught. The ful squad from Brooklyn Area, 66-62, as the activities in the District 65 


classes will be held for eight Friday nights from 7 to 9, beginning Friday, Jan. 20. 
The cost of the entire course will be $4. If you register by mail, make sure you 
enclose your name, address and Union book number, along with your check or 
money order. 

GRRE 


Basketball League came to a halt for the 
usual holiday break. Retail Drug Local etter was the big gun in this one with 
1199, meanwhile, also remains undefeat- 6 points. 
“ej ed in defense of their championship. 
Stuyvesant High School gym, where all Standings in the ‘65’ League are as fol- 
‘65’ League games are played, is being lows: 


































































































remodeled, and the ballplayers expect to Won Lost 
find the gym in tip-top shape for the Revlon ................... 4 0 
seat ef the ebanch. Sapper 3 0 
Record Newshawks ........ 1 1 
The Big Green, 65’s Varsity team, es- Brooklyn Area ............ 1 1 
tablished a firm grip on the second spot Garment Area ........ onan” 8 1 
UL CMNMET SAMI 8 in the Center Recreation League by roll- Zurich Insurance ......... ae 2 
ing over Time Magazine’s quintet by a BME iinet knee ccaben, OM 3 
+ BEDROOM SET. Modern Walnut, 5 pieces. 49-34 score. harli i Boo! 
Things for Sale Good condition. Any reasonable offer accepted. Cc @ Ferretia of Rialto Doubleday Ke ......, seve @ 3 
Call TW 17-2498, 
PLAYPEN. Also carriage. Excellent condition, 
Reasonable. Call eves., ME 5-8234. GIRL’S BICYCLE. 26” wheel, white wall tires, 
MINK STOLE. Brand new, never worn, small-  °*°¢llent condition. Reasonable. Call ES 3-3659. 
medium size. Sacrifice at half price. Call 
RADIATOR. Electric steam. 8 sections, A.C.- 
CH 23-4090, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., I. Warshawsky. D.C. Like new, $20. Call after 7 p.m. CY 9-3499. 
1948 DE SOTO. Reconverted taxi cab for 
large family or commercial use. In perfect Ss +4 DECEMBER 
mechanical condition. Reasonable. PR 32-5027. ervices DATE LOCAL TIME PLACE 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1956 — EXECUTIVE COUNCIL — 7:00 P.M. — CLOVER ROOM 
1949 CHEVVY. 4 door deluxe, - 
dition, Radio, Heater & Detroter Prints, V & REFRIGERATOR REPAIR. All makes. Monday MB ARO ssisssnncnoasnicunibuied :30 P.M. Oval Room 
LU 4-9331, after 6 p.m. = ag dl to union members. Bronx, Man- se ", Direct Mail I ¢ -M. Penthouse 
tan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- Tuesda: Jan. 10 Direct Mail 11 antics Penthouse 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. China closet, spinet 7835, 6-9 p.m. _ aa MIN pack vs bevsvevddaccech seca Panel Room 
a tae aie ag = 3 ef bees ft., upright freeser. oT rTURE. All top name brands at big dis- WEDNESDAY, JANUARY lith, 1956 — GENERAL COUNCIL — 7:00 P.M. — PENTHOUSE 
‘ counts. Manufacturers showrooms only. Every Thursday Jam. 12) Myitwear oo... 6. cee eee eeceeeeee : . Clover Reom 
WASHING MACHINE. Bendix automatic, 10 make nationally advertised. Bedroom sectionals, ed = Corrugated on. cece cece ececeees ¢ MM. Penthouse 
rey Excellent condition. $50. Call evenings. bedding, etc. Slavin, LE 32-2194. Saturday Jan. 14 «SHOE Display —..ccccssecsceenesecnsnreeeeese 103 Room 508 
BENDIX AUTOMATIC WASHER SPECIALIST. Monday Jen. 16 EMSUFAMCE — .. «2. eee eeeeececceees I . Reom 506 
TROPICAL FISH TANKS with equipment, 625. Queens County Only. After 6:00 p.m. AS 8-8021. = . — :. awe 
New overcoat sise 36, $10. Used top coat, . a a Seataaens 
size 36, 95. Wicker Stroller, ¢5. PL 3-3533. CUSTOM SLIP COVERS. Save $15 to $30. 
- Choose fabrics in your home. Fine workman- Tuesday Jan. 17 Penthouse 
ACCORDION. Scandalli, 120 B 6 shifts. Con- ship. Day AL 4-0336. Evening UL 4-2792. All 2 eS Green Room 
tex III F2 coated built in exposure meter. boroughs. “i ee Oval Room 
Very reasonable. JE §-4207, evenings. °. ms Wednesday Jan. 18 Penthouse 
VIBRATOR CONVERTER FPOWERCON. 250 Kitchen cabinets, refrigerators an eine ” oo . Reom 506 
Watt, Continuous duty. Suitable 17 or 21 inch machines. All colors. Clean neat work guaran- ‘Thursday Jan. 19 Green Room 
TV. $25. SP 17-6497, 6-7 p.m. teed. Pree estimates. HY 5-4609 or GL 5-5338. ” ” Penthouse 
WEDDING GOWN. Gize 12. Perfect condition. = ps Got Boom 
gee WIDCLSTERE. Revetting Cele @. Chalve U4. Seno Jen. 22 Sth Fleer Lounge 
niture repeired and refinished. Reasonably Monday Jon. 28 Mh Fleer Lounge 
CHINESE BUG. Green, 9x12, weed, and in - ee 1 Reem 
exeslient condition. Call after T p.m. WI 32-1438, Priced. No obligation. Pree estimates. HY 8-0781. ” no” Sand bone 
TRAVEL AGENT. No extra service charge to we rote Green Room 
SABLE COAT. Let out Muskrat dyed. % length, arrange your travel or vacation. Airlines, Tuesday Jan. 24 Penthouse 
$75. Call anytime. C¥ 8-2431. steamship, ete. Call MU 42-7018. Ask for A: " 8 Retail TV ......0665 7:30 P.M. & 10:45 P.M. Clover Room 
Marty Ring. . y Reom 
EROLL CRIB. Golid maple, beautiful, with bad » ©@ 7:00 P.M. Beene gos 
mattress. Also Welbuild grey leather coach GARAGE. Se oy Suitable for = a Bie id e+ 11:00 A.M. Reom 508 
carriage. Both like new. Call eves. FO 4-4890. storage, 1622 E. 33 Street, B’kiyn. NI 5-7276. Wednesday Jan. 25 7:00 P.M. Room 508 
: a 153 Fas Seah. omer 
This Classified Ad section is for use of Union members only. Rates are 25¢ ” ” 71:00 P.M. val Roos 
per ad for all ads except “Services,” whose rates are $1 per ad. Maximum number Thursday Jan. 26 7:00 P.M. Green Reom 
of words for each ad is 20. Mail or bring ads to The Record office, 7th floor, 13 - » @ tt Sener Gan Bite Reanes 
Aster Place, New York 3, N.Y. All ads must include payment, member’s name, Monday Jan. 80 Retafl (Jamaica & Queens) .... 7:00 P.M. Whitman Hetel 
address, shop, and union boek number. Deadline for next issue is Sat., Jan. 14. NOTE: New Jersey local will held shop meetings for January im place ef membership 
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To Win $1 Minimum for Retail Employees: 











Big Push Is on for “56 Legislative Goals 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


On labor calendars, the year 1956 is Year One—the first year of labor 
unity. Labor’s New Year resolutions have already been made; a host of them 
were adopted at the founding convention of AFL-CIO a few weeks ago. But 
while the federation as a whole made these resolves, it will be up to the in- 
dividual unions of AFL-CIO to translate them into reality. 


Thus, the Executive Board of the Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store 
Union, at its meeting this month immediately after the merger convention, 
Gevoted a good deal of time to planning for the immediate future. Here is 
the way these plans shape up in the field of legislative and political activity: 


@ NUMBER ONE TARGET for the RWDSU is winning coverage for re- 
tail employees under the federal minimum wage law. More than six million 
retail workers who should be covered by the $l-an-hour minimum will con- 
tiinue to be denied this protection—unless the battle to extend coverage 
ts fought and won in the forthcoming session of Congress. 


This is the RWDSU’s own fight. Many RWDSU members will be directly 
affected by establishment of a $1 minimum wage in the retail industry; 
many others who are already making that much or more will be able to 
press for substantial wage increases once a $1 wage is established. And many 
unorganized retail workers can be enrolled in union ranks in the course of 
labor’s campaign to boost their wages. 


Members of the RWDSU, conscious of their stake in this fight, will be 
carrying on the minimum wage campaign in many ways. Letters to Sen- 
ators and Representatives will be sent by many members. Efforts will be 
made to enlist the support of other unions, state and city labor bodies, 
ehurch groups and other forces in the communities. 


Pres. Max Greenberg told the Board that another mobilization of 
RWwbDsvers in Washington—similar to the one last April that brought 650 
RWDSU delegates to the capital—will undoubtedly be necessary, and he 
urged that the 1956 mobilization be at least twice as large as last year’s. The 
Board 1ecommended that every local begin preparing now to send as many 


Je 





delegates as possible. The mobilization will take place sometime during the 
Spring; locals and members will be notified well in advance. 


® TARGET NUMBER TWO is the Taft-Hartley Act and its vicious little 
brothers—the state “right-to-work” laws. These were described by the 
AFL-CIO convention as “a dagger at the throat of trade unions and a threat 
to the living standards of every working man and woman.” The RWDSU, 
together with other unions, will carry on the fight for decent labor legisla- 
tion and fair administration of the law. 


® TARGET NUMBER THREE—political action—is directly related to 
Numbers One and Two, and to every other federal and state law affecting 
workers as members of unions and as members of their community. Poli- 
tical activity assumes greater importance than ever before: labor’s ‘stake 
in politics is as great as ever; its prospects of success better than ever, with 
a united labor movement channeling the strength of 15 million organized 
workers in a single direction. : 


The RWDSU Executive Board has charted an ambitious course for the 
union’s political efforts during the coming year: the International has set 
a goal of a minimum of $25,000 for political action; locals will be asked to 
participate fully in political activity through state and city councils; Pres. 
Greenberg will assume personal responsibility for the. success of ‘the 
campaign. ; ; 


The AFL-CIO has set up.a new body, the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (C.O.P.E.), to carry on the work ef the old CIO and AFL groups: the 
Political Action Committee and the Labor League for Political Education, 
The new Committee will find in the officers and members of the RWDSU 
a quick and effective response to its drive for greater political participation 
by AFL-CIO members. 


By the same token, as the RWDSU campaign for extended minimum 
wage coverage picks up momentum, RWDSU members will be counting upon 
the support and cooperation of the great new labor federation of which they 


ate part. 















SIXTEEN TONS 


By MERLE TRAVIS 
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Americas Top Song Hit 
Has a Union Message 


You load sixteen tons, what do 
you get 

Another day older and deeper in 
debt. 

Saint Peter, don’t you call me 

*cause I can’t go 

I owe my soul to the company 

store. 


I was born one mornin’ when the 
sun didn’t shine 

I picked up my shovel and I 

walked to the mine 
I loaded 16 tons of Number Nine 
coal 

And the straw-boss said “Well 

bless my soul.” 


—Copyright 1955, American Music, Inc. 


Last week a new kind of song reached the highest point on Tin-Pan 
Alley’s yardstick of success: Number One on the Hit Parade. The song is 
“Sixteen Tons.” With the sale of some two million records, it joins the 
exclusive company of such recent top hits as “Sincerely,” “Love Is a Many- 
Splendored Thing,” “Autumn Leaves,” “Unchained Melody” and all the rest. 


But unlike those sticky-sweet popular favorites, “Sixteen Tons” is a song with 
a bite, a song that springs straight from the memories of millions of Americans who 
sometime in their lives have “owed théir souls to the company store.” It’s a song 
whose lyrics can be read to a labor convention, as they were by Walter Reuther at 
the last convention of the CIO, and make a special kind of impact on every delegate 
in the hall. 


Murray Kempton, labor columnist of the New York Post, in a column last week 
on the phenomenal success of “Sixteen Tons”, noted that Tennessee Ernie Ford, who 
sings it, is a comic, “but the voice this time is as mean as a blacksnake whip, and it 
says ‘who-in-the-hell-are-you’ to bosses everywhere.” 


The man who wrote “Sixteen Tons” is a Hollywood hillbilly singer named Merle 
Travis, but he was born and raised in Muhlenberg County, Kentucky, his father 
‘was a miner and a union man, and the song he wrote is right out of his own childhood 
experience. In a letter to the editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, Travis 
recalled the poverty and bitterness of the miner’s life in those days. 


Recalls Miners’ Strikes 


“Then there were the strikes,” Travis wrote. “To us and all the people they 
meant ‘Root hog or die’! I became well-acquainted with the ‘aid-hall’. There we'd 
go to get whatever was given in the way of food to the miners on strike. Just enough 
beans and salt-pork to keep soul and body together. It seemed festive to me as a 
boy in my early teens, for there were the mass-meetings. Hundreds would gather 
and sit on slabs of wood laid across carbide cans and listen to the speeches. The 
promise of miners becoming united was music to the ears of the miners and their 
wives...” 


It was out of that background that Merle Travis wrote “Sixteen Tons”. It was 
a labor of love, for an album of miners’ songs he had made in 1947 had been a flop, 
and he had no expectation that this song would do any better. But it became a hit, 
perbaps because of such lines as “If you see me coming, you better step aside,” 
which, as Murray Kempton points out, makes “the old Adam in every one of us 
_ Want to spit in the face of someone we truckle to.” 
~~ And Kempton continues: “The United Mine Workers, born of pride and poverty 

“amd ready to ‘root hog or die,’ speak to us on juke boxes and tell us to raise our 
heads. And all of it thanks to a cowboy singer, born to the rebellion which is our 
buried tradition, and remembering his father.” 

Por all these reasons, “Sixteen Tons” will be remembered 
union members gather long after some other ballad takes its 
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THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM—xk*x*% 


An extremely realistic motion picture about an all-too-real 
vice, The Man With The Golden Arm should be seen by all 
adults. 

The story deals with a card dealer, Frankie Machine 
(played by Frank Sinatra), who has just been released from 
prison where he loses the habit of taking narcotics and learns 
to play the drums. His ambitions are simply to go straight 

and make enough money in the music world 

to have his wife, an invalid, cured. But he 

| is weak and outside pressures mount from 

the neighborhood gambler, who needs 

Frankie’s “golden arm,” and the peddler, 

fi who will do anything to have a regular five- 

dollar customer. Couple this with the fact 

* that he is nervously waiting for a phone 

call which means a job with a’ band—and 

' Frankie “goes on the junk” again. After 

‘ : an all week-end poker game, an intricate 

“? 4 murder plot, his failure in an audition with 

Frank Saaten. a band, and a three-day struggle to kick 
the habit, Frankie emerges as a whole man. 

Frank Sinatra is tremendous in his role of the junkie card 
dealer with the golden arm, and is quite definitely a candidate 
for the Academy Award. Eleanor Parker plays the part of the 
psychotic invalid wife, Zosh, very realistically. Frankie’s life 
long friend, Sparrow, played by Arnold Stang, deftly injects 
the necessary humor into this otherwise quite morbid story. 
Kim Novak, as Molly, the girl who helps Frankie thru his 
struggle, is also convincing. Darren McGavin as the peddler, 
Robert Strauss as the gambler, and John Conte as the neigh- 
borhood drunk, are also more than competent under the 
direction of Otto Preminger. 

Although this movie did not receive the Motion Pictures 
Seal of Approval because narcotics are not considered a fit 
subject for the screen, the message it provides is one for all 
to learn. And the powerful, hard-hitting entertainment the 
movie provides makes it one for all to see. 

—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 


THE INDIAN FIGHTER—x* 


The Indian Fighter is a routine chapter in the saga of 
the winning of the west and our relations with the Indians, 
except for two slight innovations. First is the introduction to 
the American public of Elsa Martinelli, pretty Italian tid-bit 
about half Magnani’s age and perhaps with one tenth of her 
talent. The other minor novelty is the character of a pioneer 
photographer, Jim Briggs (Elisha Cook), 
allegedly an assistant of the Civil War®g 
photographer, Mathew Brady. Briggs and 
his primitive camera are all over the place. 

Since this movie, in De Luxe Color and 
Cinemascope, was filmed in Oregon with 
the cooperation of the Bend Chamber of 
Commerce and the U.S. National Forestry 
Service, there is much that Briggs found 
worthy of recording as the story progresses. 

Kirk Douglas is tough, swaggering 
Johnny Hawks, the Indian fighter, sent by 
Fort Laramie to deal with the Sioux Indians Kirk Dougias 
so that a wagon train bound for Oregon might pass safely 
through their land. Chief Red Cloud (Edward Franz) agrees 
to sign a peace treaty if the white men will stop trading 
whiskey for gold that his tribe has discovered. Grey Wolf 
(Harry Landers), his brother, trusts no white man and events 
prove him to be right. Elsa Martinelli plays Onahti, the 
Princess, in Indian fashion and it is for love of her that Kirk 
Douglas forgets his duty to guide the wagon train on its 
hazardous journey. He was to make sure that Todd (Walter 
Mathau) and Chivington (Lon Chaney, Jr.), the no-account 
varmints who started the Indian trouble, left the territory. 


Feathers fly and blood flows freeiy before Todd and 
Chivington meet their deserved end, the Indian fighter and 
the Princess are reunited, and the wagon train proceeds 
peacefully on its way to Oregon. —MILLIE TILLER 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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The Man With The The Rose Tattoo 


Golden Arm 
The Prisoner 
Umberto D 
Kismet 


The Desperate The Big Knife 


Hours 
The Deep Blue Sea I Am a Camera 


The Night of Marty 
the Hunter To Hell & Back 


The Afri u The Tender Trap 
Oklahoma 


Guys and Dollis 














Swinging their partners in a fast round, members of Dade City, Fla. Local 43 gave dance floor its first 
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workout as part of celebration Dec. 17 which 


officially opened their newly built headquarters. A spacious 3,200 square feet, the building has facilities for meetings small and large, a kitchen, of- 
fices and the union’s store. 


Local 43 Opens Florida’s Finest Union Home 


HE members of Local 43 moved into their brand new headquarters 

last Otcober, and have been using it for meetings and other activi- 
ties since then. But they left the headquarters kitchen just the way 
it was when the building’s doors were first opened—spanking new and 
shiny. They saved it for the housewarming they gave Dec. 17. 


About 300 members and their families, including kids, came down to join 
International Pres. Max Greenberg and Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman in 
blessing the big, modern building, turning it from simply a beautiful piece of 
architecture into a real union home. 


Local 43 is in Dade City, which is just about the center of the State of 
Florida and its famous citrus belt. The members work at the huge Pasco Pack- 
ing plant, biggest citrus packer in the world. In season the plant employs as 


many as 2,000. 

A few years ago, having gotten on their financial feet and made Local 43 
a self-sustaining operation, the members decided they had outgrown the 
wooden shack across from the plant which they had been using as headquarters. 
Encouraged by Arthur Osman, and with his guidance, they started a campaign 
to raise money for a new building by selling building bonds among themselves. 
The bonds, of course, bear interest. Last spring the building bonds were turned 
into building blocks; Dade City’s finest building and the Florida trade union 
movement’s finest local headquarters, began going up. 


Local’s Growing Importance Recognized 


Recognition of Local 43 as an organization of growing importance in the 
sunshine state was extended by several local and state public figures at the 
dedication ceremonies on Dec. 17. Gov. Leroy Collins sent a telegram which 
praised Local 43 for the progress it was making and its contributions toward 
making Florida a more progressive state. Senator Smathers sent a telegram 
of congratulations, as did County Judge J.J. Hayward Jr. and State Senator 
J.C. Getzen. 


Pres. Greenberg expressed pride at having the Local 43 members as part 
of the RWDSU. He said that as they grow in strength and importance so will 
RWDSU grow, and their plans to organize in the citrus industry will continue 
to receive every assistance from the International Union. 


Exec, Vice-Pres. Osman said that unless the members use the beautiful 
building they’ve put up it will mean nothing. “Come to the building every day 
and every night if you can. Make it your second home. By so doing you will 
make it breathe and live, and it will in turn serve you and help you to grow.” 


Also on hand to wish Local 43 well were John V. Riffe, former CIO Organi- 
zation Director and now southern director for the Steelworkers Union; repre- 
sentatives of the AFL-CIO, including Dan Powell and William Mayo, and 
several state CIO leaders. 
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Arthur Osman, Int’! exec. vice-president, speaks to Local 43 members of the need 

for them to use their new headquarters well in order to make it meaningful. At 

left is RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, Steelworkers Southern Dir. John V. Riffe, 
and Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen, standing at right. 
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FRANCES WALLACE, a member of Local 
1-S, sells handbags at R. H. Macy in New 
York. She’s 5'8’’, weighs 139, has dark brown 
eyes and black hair, and measures 35-25-39. 
Her photos have appeared in many magazines. 





PATRICIA CARVER of Birmingham, Ala. is 16— 
youngest entry yet in The Record’s Beauty Con- 
test. She’s a blue-eyed blond, weights 128, ard 
tapes in at 34-25-36 for her 5’5" height. She works 
at the H.L. Green five-and-dime store, is a mem- 


ber of Local 436. 
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More Candidates 


For ‘Union Queen’ 


Like these delightful damsels, you too 
can be a contender in The Record’s 
Beauty Contest by sending in your entry. 
Give yourself a chance to win many won- 
derful prizes and become “Union Queen”, 


There’s not much time left! Last date 
for entries is Feb. 14th—Valentine’s Day. 
After that, the five finalists will be se- 
lected, and every RWDSU member will 
have an opportunity to vote for the win- 
ner. Make sure you’re a candidate in this 
important 1956 election! 


All you have to do is send in your 
photo, preferably in a bathing suit, to- 
gether with your local number, name of 
shop, height, weight, bust, waist, and 
hip measurements, and color of hair and 
eyes. Make sure your local members have 
a chance to vote for their own “Queen”; 
send in your entry now to Thé Record's 
Beauty Contest, 132 West 43rd St., New 
York 36, New York. 





THERESA DOLLARD is also 1-S sales- 
girl at Macy’s, where good looks seem 
to come naturally. She’s a blue-eyed bru- 
nette of 5’2”’, weight 105 and measures 
32-24-35 around bust, waist and hips, 





MARY JANE WEISLOGEL of Girard Pa. 
is recording secretary of Toymakers Lo- 
cal 850. She’s 27, has black Hair and 
brown eyes, is 5’6'2” tall, weighs 125, 
and measures 3712-26-35. Every local 
should have officers who look like this! 








MARY KLANSCHMIDT of Jersey City, N. J. 
is a member of Local 260, works at a Cushman 
retail bakery. Mary is 19, weighs 149, is 5°10” 

tall, has blue eyes, brown hair and measures 
36-24-36. 








HAZEL KNIGHT is the name of this well-stacked 

packer in the stacker department of Weston Bis< 

cuit Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Hazel, a member of 

Local 815, is 22 years old, 5’8” tall, weighs 127 

measures 34-24-35. She has blonde hair and 
blue eyes. 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


You can expect your living expenses to climb during the first six 


_ Months of 1956. On the basis of increases already announced or im- 
. pending, this department estimates that by mid-1956 living costs will 


very likely be two to three per cent higher than now. Moderate-income 
families may feel the impact of rising costs even more keenly, because 
the hikes include a number of important necessities: meat, shoes, 
hosiery and other clothing items; housing; home heating equipment 
and furniture. It’s also going to cost you more to heat your house and 
pay medical bills. List prices of new model cars are also higher. 


Some of these price increases may not be immediately visible, and 


~ you'll do well to watch more closely the quality of the things you buy 


this coming year. In the case of furniture and women’s shoes parti- 
cularly, some manufacturers are planning to keep the price the same, 
but offer lower quality goods or fewer pieces of furniture at the fami- 
liar price. 


You can outwit some of the impending increases by planning to 


' take advantage of sales, as specifically shown below, and by planning 


meals around foods that will be more abundant this year, and avoiding 


’ those in scarcer supply. 


But the money problems that will be especially hard in 1956 for 


- an individual family to lick by itself are the steadily climbing costs of 


houses and medical care, especially if you don’t have access to a union- 
sponsored or other group medical plan. Without as much fanfare as 
some other items, medical costs recently have sneaked up more than 


' any other living expense and are now about 22 per cent higher than 


five years ago. 


In your financial planning for 1956, note that borrowers and in- 
stallment buyers will have to pay higher interest rates, but savers can 
earn a shade more interest because of the increasing competition for 
deposits among savings banks and savings and loan associations. But 
the tendency to raise charges for financing cars, appliances and loans 
is going to drain borrowers of even a larger slice of their incomes. For 
that reason and because easy credit is being used widely as a cloak 
for excessive charges and deceptive practices, a determined family 
this year more than ever will try to budget for their needs in advance 
rather than depend on installment plans to fill needs as they arise. 


Here is information you can use in planning buying to keep family 
expenses under control during the price rise expected the first half of 
the new year: 


| CLOTHING: Most noticeable price hikes looming ahead are on 


shoes and nylon hosiery, with men’s and boys’ shirts, 
and work clothing also a little more expensive. 


We recommend shopping the January clearance sales to fill in 
family needs on these items, especially the valuable shoe sales, but also 


for other basic clothing necessities. The January sales also offer sharp 
reductions on men’s and women’s winter coats. 


One bright spot is that products made of the new synthetic fibers 
like Acrilan, Dynel, Orlon and Dacron will continue to get cheaper this 
year. 


FURNITURE: Prices have been moving up, but some manufacturers 
» and retailers are tending to hide the increases by re- 
ducing the number of pieces you get with a set, and by moving up 
lower-quality pieces to the next customary price bracket. Thus, you 
may still find a set of furniture priced at $229, but it may be the 
quality that last year sold for $199. 


We recommend shopping the February furniture sales starting in 
late January, and scrutinizing furniture with great care this year to 
make sure of durable quality and good comparative value. At sales, 
you can often find better buys in individual chairs and sofas rather 
than sets or “suites”. Incidentally, the up-to-date decorating approach 
ls to use livingroom pieces that harmonize with each other but do not 
necessarily match, It’s the credit stores selling flashy designs known 
as “borax” at high prices, that usually feature “suites”. 


Rugs went up last year and are slated for another three per cent 
rise this winter. If you’re already planning to buy a rug, look for the 
annual sales starting in late January. © . 


. The bad news is that price tags on homes are still going 
HOUSES: up. One authority points out that building-material 
prices have risen more than 25 per cent already since 1949, compared 
with an average rise of all prices of 12 per cent. Recent hikes on metal 
products and cement are further pushing up the cost of building or 
buying a house. 


. Television sets generally cost more now than in the 
AP P LIANCES: past year, but the public is getting a break in the 
reduced prices of automatic washers. Standard-model automatics are 
now available for as little as $188 list, with retailers cutting prices even 
below that list. The larger deluxe models, which generally list around 
the $300 mark, have been further improved for 1956, particularly 
through more thorough rinsing and more economicat use of warm 
water. . 


FOOD: The present abundant supply of pork and beef and the com- 
*« paratively low prices in the markets unfortunately are only 
temporary, and family food bills will be climbing with warmer weather. 
A family trying to keep down its food bills will look to pork more often 
in early ’56, as beef prices especially will be going up. If you have a 
freezer, this is a good time to put meat away for the expensive period 
ahead. Beef holds better in storage than pork. The Cornell Extension 
Service reports that beef steak and roasts will keep well 9 to 12 months 
in a freezer; ground beef, 4 to 6 months, and pork, 6 to 9. But liver, 
hams and sausage keep only 1 to 3 months. 
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CHILD 
FEARS 


Advice to Parents 
On Handling Fears 
Of Young Children 














furkey-in-mushroom bake solves the leftover-fow) problem in degrees F.) 8 to 10 minutes until browned. To serve, place turkey cutouts over casserole or 
a tasty, hearty. welcomed-by-all-the-family manner. 














3-piece Ski Set consists of cap, scarf and mittens, 
_and orlon. For free pattern, see instructions at right. 
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By SIDONIE M. GCRUENBERG x if 
Editor of “‘The Encyclopedia of > 
Child Care and Guidance’”’ 4 


Every Monday, Willy could come up with a new pain. One time it was a tummy ache, an- 
other day it was his ear, a third day his chest. No one knew what was wrong with the little first- © 
grader, aged six. Last year he’d been the picture of health. Now he was developing new aches ~ 
and pains faster than the old ones could be cured. Mystified, the doctor looked beyond his “ill- ~ 
nesses” for a pattern. He found one. 


Whatever kind of aches Willy had, they always seemed to start on Monday mornings—when ~ 
Willy had to return to school after two whole days at home with his mother. Tie doctor called ~ 
Willy’s teacher. She couldn’t help. Willy was a happy child, well-behaved in class, as far as. ~ 
she could tell, and eager to learn. : 


At last, a thorough investigation turned up the cause. “I wish Willy’s school weren’t so 
crowded. It isn’t good for him,’ Willy’s mother had told a friend during the summer. Hearing 
this, the child got the impression that his mother thought school was a nasty place and didn’t 
like to have him go there. Reasoning from this, he got the idea that if he did go, she would be 
angry with him. His Monday morning aches and pains were his psychological defense against 
displeasing her. 


By pointing out to him, over a period of time, that she really thought school was good for 
him, and that she liked him to go, Willy’s mother managed to allay the fear she had created 
so unwittingly. In a matter of weeks, Willy’s aches stopped and he was his old happy, noisy 
little self again—on Mondays as well as every other day. 

This is a special case, of course, taken from “The Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guid- 
ance.” It’s interesting because it shows us som _thing of the nature of children’s fears, and the 
way in which their fears are tied up with their love for their elders. Fear—in adults as well as 
in children—is the name we give to the feeling that something too big for us to handle is about 
to happen. All children may have fears that are both emotional and physical. Physical fears 
are perfectly natural, and we’re often glad the child has them. They warn him to dart safely out 
of the way of an oncoming car, keep him away from fire. 

The best thing parents can do to handle fears of this sort is to take a natural, common- 
sense attitude toward them. For example, holding your child’s hand when he’s crossing streets 
from the time when he’s a toddler is a perfectly natural thing to do. Every time you do this, 
you give your child an important safety lesson. By the time he’s old enough to cross streets 
himself, he’ll be able to do it safely. But emotional fears take somewhat subtler handling, and 
in serious cases like Willy’s, may cause a good deal of upset before they’re resolved. Fears, like 
sins, are often visited by parents upon children. The exaggerated apprehensiveness of Willy’s 
mother about his school had bad results as we’ve observed. Similarly, any other strong fears 
manifested by parents would have like effects. 


Children have tremendous faith in adults—especially their parents—and it's a sharp blow 
to their confidence when they realize that one of their parents is frightened or upset by an out- 
side situation. In short, avoid transmitting your own fears or neuroses to impressionable youngsters, 


Another cardinal rule is to avoid harsh punishments. Often they have an effect opposite to 
the one intended. A boy climbing a tree may be so afraid of being punished for it that he for- 
gets his natural fear of falling, and once embarked, climbs dangerously high. He can’t develop 
a sensible awareness of real danger because he’s too aware of what will follow his escapade—in the 
way of spanking. 


Only when he can tell the difference between real and imaginary dangers will you be able 
to trust your Willy alone. Because only then will he be able to make his own judgments. 





Turkey Leftovers, Served En Casserole 


By DOROTHY MADDOX 


You won’t tire of leftover turkey if served in a tasty casserole. The children 
will love the idea of the turkey-shaped pastry cutouts that top it. This turkey-in- 
mushrocm ake is an economy special because it uses instant nonfat dry milk. It’s 
a real budget aid to the home-maker at any season of the year and also makes left- 
overs taste good. 


Turkey-in-Mushroom Bake (Makes 4-6 servings) 

THE BAKE: Two cups cooked, diced turkey; 1 cup cooked peas, 6 small onions, cooked; 1 
(6-ounce) can (1 cup) mushroom slices, 142 cups water, 4% cup instant nonfat dry ‘ milk 
powder, 3 table-spoons flour, 42. teaspoon salt, ¥%4 teaspoon pepper. 


Combine turkey and vegetables. Pour water into top of double boiler. Sprinkle milk powder, 
flour, salt and pepper over surface of water. Beat with rotary beater until just blended. 

Cook over hot water, stirring constantly until mixture is thickened. Stir into turkey mix- 
ture. Turn into 142-quart. casserole. Bake in a hot. oven (400 degrees. F.) 12 to 15 minutes 
until heated thoroughly. 

PASTRY: Three-quarters cup sifted flour, % cup instant nonfat dry milk powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1/3 cup shortening, 3 tablespoons water. Sift flour, milk powder and salt together. 
Cut in shortening with two knives or pastry bl2nder until mixture resembles coarse cornmeal. 
Sprinkle water, 1 tablespoon at a time, over small portions of the mixture, lightly. pressing 
moistened particles together with a fork. Roll out on lightly floured board to % inch in thicke 
ness. With cookie cutter, cut out turkey shapes. Place on baking sheet. Make in hot oven (425 





over individual servings. 
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3-Piece Ski Set—Knitting Pattern Free! 


Anyone for winter? One way to enjoy the crisp, cold blasts of Old Man Winter 
is to wear warm, wooly garments and face the season with a smile. This three-piece 
set, knitted of orlon and wool, will help you bypass the chills whether you’re skiing 
or skating, tobogganing or taking brisk walks. 

It consists of a snug-fitting cap with ear-protecting flaps buttoned under the. 


chin; a long, fringed scarf, and rib-cuffed mittens. Each piece is done in the stock- 
inette stitch with a cable pattern running down the center of the scarf, mittens and 














ear flaps, and around the crown of-the cap. STO 
et 
Full instructions for knitting this SEQUINNED SKI SET, Leaflet No. C-275, Moo! 
may be obtained by sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Record, 182 or 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. whet 
made of wool schec 
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By LES FINNEGAN—— 


@ IN ST. LOUIS, MO., turn- 
about was more than fair play 
with the AFL and CIO at the 
gtrikebound Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. plant. CIO soft-drink work- 
ers refused to cross picketline 
thrown around the plant by the 
AFL Teamsters who were seeking 
recognition as bargaining agent 
for 200 drivers. The striking 
drivers started to organize them- 
gelves last March when a large 
number of them were fired for 
refusing to cross a picket line of 
the CIO soft-drink workers. 


@ IN BLOOMFIELD, CONN., 
union leaders found new proof 
that employers will spend mil- 
lions to escape unions. The Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Co., the AFL-CIO learned, has 
planned a huge new building with 
every possible gimmick to fend of 
unions. In order to keep unions 
out, the company built a $10,000,- 
000 “country dream office” in a 
cow pasture—including a bowling 
alley, shuffle-boards, a pants- 
pressing shop and a beauty par- 
lor. “They’re double crossing 
themselves but they don’t know 
it,” said one union official. 
“They’re providing all these ben- 
efits to keep unions out, but all 
the time they’re just reducing the 
number of our demands, and the 
employees know it.” 


@ IN WASHINGTON, D.C., a 
pro-labor Congressman received 
a letter from Morocco which, be- 
cause it was written in Arabic, he 
turned over to the Library of 
Congress for translation. Two 
weeks later he got it back. The 
first part of the letter reminded 
the Congressman that he had 
visited Morocco last year and had 
been welcomed, wined and dined 
by a large group of North African 
labor leaders. “I would make this 
proposal,” continued the letter, 
“only to a person who is so 
esteemed by the Arab world and 
who is renowned for his friend- 
ship for working men. I am in 
the process of organizing a trade 
union for camel drivers and 
vetinarians. However, progress is 
slow and so far I have only 13 
members. In order to make it 
grow faster I am asking you to 
become: president of the union. 
The camel drivers have agreed on 
you to deal them, but say it will 
not be necessary for you to come 
to Morocco. Your name and 
reputation will insure our grow- 
ing into a large union. In return 
for these services our union will 
send you one full-grown camel 
each year, which you can no 
doubt sell to an American zoo for 
a handsome profit.” 





STOCKING FILLING: Santa may 
get some ideas from the way Cleo 
Moore fills stockings, Christmas 
or otherwise. We don’t know 
whether it is the reason for the 
costume, but Columbia Pictures 
scheduled her for “Overexposed.” 
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r new member. He really tries 


+ eet into the spirit of this thing!” 


















































“Now, | want a clean match, Re 
hair pulling?” 
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YOU ACT AS IF I STILL HAVE 
NCRUSH ON WERT ILL oO 

THE SAME AS I 00 
ANY OTHER DAY! 




























































































Executive Board meeting took place Dec. 12, 13 and 14 in upstate New York. Overall view 

above shows International officers at head table. From left are Alex Bail (partially 

obscured), Arthur Osman, Al Heaps, Pres. Greenberg, Florence Soroka, secretary, and 

Jack Paley. Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky could not attend the meeting because of 
the death of his father-in-law. At right, Pres. Greenberg delivers his report. 


RWDSU Maps Future Growth 


Meeting immediately after the merger convention of AFL-CIO, the officers and 
Executive Board members of RWDSU devoted three days to consideration of 
plans for the period ahead. An ambitious program of organizing, legislative and 
political activities was spelled out; as~were plans designed to enable the Inter- 
national to be of greater service to its 160,000 members. See stories on Pages 3 & 9. 





in this issue... 





beauty contest 


Six more RWDSU members 
seek ‘Union Queen’ title. 


—See Page 12 
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